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Foreword 


Education of girls and women is an area of major national concern both as 
a development imperative and as a human right India’s performance on 
Human Development is not very heartening We need to be conscious of the 
fact that even today we are at the 128th rank (value 0 563) on Human 
Development Index (HDl), 108th rank (value) on the Gender Development 
Index (GDI) in 1999 and 95th rank (value 0 240) on the Gender 
Empowerment Measure (GEM) in 1998. let alone the fact of missing millions 
among the female half of the population between each census. 

The present study reviews the development of education of girls and 
women in India since 1947 with reference to the policy initiatives and 
planning and management strategics adopted to remove their educational 
and social backwardness of ages. The Constitution of India provides 
equality as a fundamental right to all citizens, prohibiting discrimination 
on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth and also authorizing 
the State to make any special provision for women and children and the 
socially and educationally backward classes or citizens or for the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, Planned soclo economic development has 
been used as an instrument for removal of steep inequalities and disparities 
and for creating conditions for a reasonable quality of life through the 
provision of education, health and employment opportunities and allied 
services based on the twin planks of growth and equity, Further we are 
committed to major international conventions on the rights of all humans, 
men-women and children in all corners and nooks of the globe. 

I am happy to present the study on Education oj Girls in India' Progress 
and Prospects carried out by the Department of Women's Studies, NCERT 
The document is well researched and carries up to date information and 
analysis on education of girls in India. I would like to congratulate Professor 
Usha Nayar for preparing this study with assistance from Ms Anita Nuna 

Hope the readers will find this study of use and value, 


J.S Rajput 
Director 

National Council of Educational 
Research and Training 


New Delhi 
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Section One 


The Policy Framework 


Education of girls has been high on national agenda since 
independence Special commissions and committees were set up 
from time to time to assess the progress of girls’ education and to 
propose suitable interventions to promote their educational 
parbcipation Several strategies were adopted to promote education 
of girls as an integral part of the planned socio economic development 
of the country Theoretically, all formal and non-formal education 
and training programmes are open to women In addition provision 
exists for opening of separate institutions or separate wings for 
women/girls exclusively Education is free for girls up to the higher 
secondary stage and several states have made education free for 
girls right up to the university level Besides free education for all 
children up to the age of fourteen, there are incentive schemes like 
free noon meals, free books, free uniforms and attendance 
scholarships for girls and children from disadvantaged groups. The 
national policies are designed to reach out to girls and disadvantaged 
groups 

It may be pertinent to remind ourselves that the pro-girl child 
policies and action that have accelerated the educational 
participation of girls during the 1990s owe it to the steady work of 
the earlier decades, the springboard action of the National Policy on 
Education, 1986 and its Programme of Action revised m 1992 
coterminous with the SAARC Decade of the Girl Child (1991-2000), 
not forgetting the impact of the Total Literacy Campaigns and ECCE 
on demand generation, and least of all, the contribution of women's 
movement and women’s studies 

There are two clear axes of promotion of girls education viz,, 
expansion of educational facilities and implementing the accepted 
policy of undifferentiated curricula and reonenting the content and 
process of education to make it gender sensitive and a vehicle of 
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women's equality and empowerment. The post NPE/Jomtien efforts 
in the area of girls’ education appear to be giving positive results, a 
major yardstick being sharp increase in literacy levels and greater 
retention and transition of girls to successive higher levels of 
educational and more importantly the redesigning of the content 
and the process of education for promoting gender equality and for 
creating a girl friendly educational and social environment 

Conceptual Shift 

A major conceptual shift is noticed in the last decade in the approach 
to the education of girls and women. Education of girls is increasingly 
being seen as a basic human right and a crucial input into national 
development. Investment in female education is now considered a 
development imperative rather than a plain moral commitment, thus, 
lifting it from the plane of pure ethics to that of sound economics. 
The problem of girls' education, however, does not stand alone but 
is inextricably linked with the status of women and the 
underdevelopment of rural areas. The National policies are designed 
to reach out to girls and other disadvantaged groups in rural remote 
areas. The Natlonrd Policy on Education (NPE) 1986 and its 
Programme of Action (revised in 1992) which is the most 
revolutionary statement of its times and gives education a mandate 
to work for women's equality and empowerment. There is effort now 
not only to provide equality of educational opportunity but also to 
transform the entire content and process of education for achieving 
gender equality and a realignment of gender roles to make them 
more equitable and harmonious. (See Para 4.2 and 4.3 of the NPE ) 


Sducatioa for Womea 'a Equality 

4.2 Education will be used os an agent of basic change in the 
status of women. In order to neutralise the accumulated 
distortions of the past, there wiU be a well-conceiued edge in 
favow of women. The National Education System will play a 
positive, interuentionlsf role in the empowerment of women. It 
will foster the development of new values through redesigned 
curricula, textbooks, the training and orientation of teachers, 
decision makers and administrators, and the active involvement 
of educational Institutions, This will be an act of faith and social 
engineering. Women’s studies will be promoted as a part of 
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various courses and educational institutions encouraged to take 
up active programmes to further women's development. 

4.3 The removal of women's illiteracy and obstacles inhibiting 
their access to, and retention in elementary education will receive 
overriding priority, through provision of special support services, 
setting of tune targets, and effective monitoring Major emphasis 
will be laud on women's participation in vocational technical and 
professional education at different levels The policy of non¬ 
discrimination will be pursued vigorously to eliminate sex 
stereotyping in uocattonol and professional courses and promote 
women's participation in non-traditional occupations, as well as 
in existing and emerging technologies 

Excerpts NPE, 1986 


The National Policy on Education came soon after the UN 
Development Decade for Women {1985-95] and reflected adequately 
the national aspirations for removsd of all disparities, of caste, of 
sex, of region, and to carry basic education to ill sections of society 
living in every nook and corner of the country This was then the 
commitment that India carried to the World Conference for All at 
Jomtien in 1990 2 Lnd has since then reaffirmed its commitment to 
attaining the goal of Education for All. This was also a period when 
experience showed that for raising the status of women, the 
interventions have to be made very early and the entire South Asian 
Region committed itself to working for the survival, protection and 
development of the girl child As part of the SAARC Decade of the 
Girl Child, all national governments including India prepared a Plan 
of Action to operationalize various aspects of the development of the 
girl child to Include health and education. 

Major Policy Shifts 

• from macro, aggregative, centralized planning to 
disaggregative, decentralized micro planning with people’s 
participation. 

• from "welfare" to development and finally empowerment of 
women. 
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• from treating child as a gender neutral category ( see 
National Policy on Child 1974) to gender- inclusive, gender- 
just approaches seeing children as male and female 

• from women's concerns to issues of the girl child, from 
SAARC year of the Girl Child to SAARC Decade of the Girl 
Child 1991-2000, 

• from seeing girls education only as a moral commitment to 
viewing it as a sound investment 

• from manpower/human capital to human resource 
development, to human development and human rights 


From Human Capital to Human Rights 

There are several marked changes in the overall development 
perspectives and in the approach to women and development 
Development planning earlier reflected the biases of western educated 
middle class males who saw women as consumers only and not as 
producers, as beneficiaries of development and not as active agent 
of development, The movement has been from the limited manpower 
“approach" (with excessive concern for higher order skills) to relatively 
broader “human capital" formation and more recently to the more 
comprehensive human resource development (HRD) The HRD 
approach wishes to develop self reliance among individuals and 
believes that enhanced quality of life would generate sustained 
increase in productivity. This approach visualizes release of human 
productive capacities via programmes in educabon, health, nutrition 
and family planning. The ideas of equity and social justice advocate 
special reference to HRD for disadvantaged groups The approach 
also espouses decentralization of power and resources, setting up 
locally responsible and accountable institutions, development of 
capabilities and commitment among local personnel and community 
level programming, and among all these the important role of the 
NGOs Women are increasingly seen as a valuable human resource. 
The “welfare” approach to women's education and training and that 
too within the traditional mother/housewife role has expanded to 
Include their hitherto ignored roles as producers, as farmers, as 
unpaid family workers. Increasingly, it is felt that humans are not 
only a resource for a society but have an inalienable right to receive 
basic educabon and all else commensurate with the dignity of an 
individual, without any bias of sex, caste, creed or nabonal ongin 
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Education is a basic human need and a basic human right and 
women’s education needs to be seen not only as development 
imperative only but as an end in itself as their human nght 

EFA Initiatives 

Accessing quality education to all regardless of caste, creed, sex or 
rural-urban residence and making women's equality and 
empowerment the central organising principle of all educational 
endeavour, are the twin goals of the recent EFA initiatives of India 
'Fhe strong girl child focus of the national policies and programmes 
of education and health in the 1990s more particularly, is reflected 
in the major primary education initiatives in the framework of 
Education For All Substantial inputs have gone into primary 
education claiming half the financial outlays and also external 
funding, adult literacy and women's development and empowerment 
during the post NPE penod Women’s empowerment is increasingly 
seen as the dnve arm for attaining the goals of Education For All 
and Health for All by the year 2000 It is anticipated that substantive 
gams in education of girls and women’s empowerment would accrue 
It can be said that access to the primary level education has 
considerably improved Each village and even small habitations are 
now served with primary school or a junior pnmary school/part 
school or a non formal centre / alternative schools and even Shishu 
Kendras (pre school centres). Much has been achieved during the 
last SIX or seven years as is evident from the progress of EFA projects 
like Lok Jumbish. Bihar Education Project, Uttar Pradesh Basic 
Education Project and the District Primary Education Programme 
Phase I and Phase II. There are a large number of micro projects run 
by the NGOs with national and international funding which have 
success to their credit in promoting primary education of girls and 
education of out of school girls Yet, much remains to be done 

The Constitutional Guarantees 

The Constitution of India not only grants equality to women and 
forbids any discnraination based on religion, race, caste, sex or place 
of birth but also empowers the state to practise protective 
discnmination in favour of women, children and any socially and 
educationally backward classes or for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes The state guarantees equal opportumties to women 
and forbids discnmination in all matters relating to employment 
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and appointment to any public office Under the protective 
discnmmation clause, the state has passed several social and labour 
legislations and drawn up special programmes and schemes for the 
protection, welfare and development of women and children There 
are laws to protect women and children from hazardous work, laws 
providing maternity benefits and child care services, and equal wages 
for work. Additionally, women have reserved quotas and seats in 
many educational and training institutions, development schemes, 
local bodies and in government jobs In post independence India, a 
large number of constitutional and legislative measures and many 
forward looking policies and programmes have been directed at 
integrating women in the mainstream of national development The 
oretically, women have gained equality. India has one of the most 
impressive set of laws for women and children/girls and yet little is 
known about them either by women themselves or by men 

Women and Development 

The Indian standpoint did show a distinct shift after the shocking 
revelations of the 1971 Census and the Report of the Committee on 
Status of Women (1974) showing declining sex ratio, declining work 
participation rates and displacement of women from land and work 
on account of introducbon of new technologies, poor health and 
low educational and nutritional status especially among women 
belonging to rural areas and urban slums. The period corresponding 
to the UN Development Decade (1975-85) saw intense activity in 
India as elsewhere. There was better and more information generated 
on women by researchers and policies were revamped and many 
laws were passed to improve the status of women. New institutional 
structures were set up. 

In the Sixth Five Year Development Plan (1980-85), women in 
development (WID) ideology was accepted for the first time and a 
large number of educational, training, poverty removal and 
employment programmes were directed at women In the Seventh 
Five Year Plan (1985-90), there were added measures to improve 
employment chances, production skills and a culture of self reliance 
among women through availability of credit and skill training, etc 
In the Eighth Five Year Plan, the emphasis on women's economic 
and political empowerment emerged very strongly, as also the focus 
on rural women, This also marked the beginning of the SAARC 
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Decade of the Girl Child and many beginnings of action for survival, 
protection and development of girls The Ninth Plan is a proverbial 
last leap into the new millennium and continues this emphasis and 
sees education of girls as a non negotiable area 

The socio-economic development planning has attempted to 
create infrastructure and deliver basic services to the population 
with the goal of raising the quality of life A large number of schemes 
and programmes have been initiated for women's development 
Several high powered commissions and committees have been set 
up by the government from time to time to look into the specific 
interests of women and policy changes proposed Further, India is a 
signatory to all major international covenants and conventions on 
the rights of women and children in particulai', and, those referring 
to all humans. 

It is important to note that the Constitution is only fifty years 
old and is supenmposed on a fabric highly stratified, iniquitous, a 
society of great antiquity, where the regulatoiy forces had rested 
with religion and the State The Indian socio legal framework has 
therefore to contend with deeply entrenched customs and tradibons, 
beliefs and practices of a largely patnarchal and feudal past and 
present that contnbutes to the continued subordination of women. 
We are not to forget that the bulk of the civil and cnminal laws are 
a century old, may be well intended ' 

The Touchstones of Equality 

The Consbtubon of India was adopted on 26 January 1950, two and 
a half year after independence There were fourteen women members 
in the Constituent Assembly The Constitution provides the normative 
framework and new organizing pnnciples to lead a highly stratified 
society from deep seated socio-economic inequalities to one of 
democrabc social order based on economic, technological growth and 
social jusUce Every effort is made to translate the constitubonal 
provisions into policies, programmes, new laws and amendment of 
earlier laws and through the five year development plans 

The Constitution not only provides equality to women but ailso 
empowers the State to take any special measures to neutralize the 
cumulative social, economic, educational and political disadvantage 
of centuries ( protecbve discrimination). The Fundamental Rights 
and the Directive Pnnciples of State Policy specifically addressing 
women Eire given below. 
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Fundamental Rights 

Article 14 Confers on men and women equal rights and 
opportunities in the political, economic and social 
spheres. 

Article 15 Prohibits discrimination against any citizen on the 
grounds of religion, race, caste and sex 

Article 15 (3) Makes a special provision enabling the State to make 
Eifflrmative discnmination in favour of women 

Article 16 Provides for equality of opportunities in matters of 
public appointment for all, 

Article 21 Protection of life and personal liberty 

Article 23 Prohibition of traffic in human beings and forced 
labour 

Article 24 Prohibition of employment of children in factones, etc. 

Article 29 Protection of interests of minonties 

Article 30 Right of minorities to establish and administer 
educational institutions 

Directive Principles of State Policy 

Article 39 (a) The State shall direct its policy towards secunng all 
citizens, men and women equally, have the right to 
cin adequate means of livelihood. 

Article 39 (d) Directs the State to ensure equal pay for equal work 
for men and women. 

Article 39 (e) That the health and strength of workers, men and 
women, and the tender age of children are not 
abused . 

Article 39 (f) That children are given opportunihes and facilities 
to develop in a healthy manner and in conditions of 
freedom and dignity and that childhood and youth 
are protected against exploitation and against moral 
and material abandonment. 

Article 41 Right to work, to education and to public assistance 
in certain cases 
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Article 42 

Article 44 
Article 45 


Article 47 


Enjoins the State to ensure just and humane 
conditions of work and maternity relief 

A uniform civil code for the citizen 

Free and compulsory education to all children up to 
the age of fourteen within ten years of the coming 
into force of the Constitution. 

The State is further committed to raising the 
nutntional levels, health and living standard of the 
people 


Fundamental Duties (Part IV A) 

Article 51 A Fundamental Duties: It shall be the duty of eveiy 

citizen of India 

(a) to abide by the Constitution and respect its ideals and 
institutions, the National Flag and the National Anthem: 

(b) to chensh aind follow the noble ideals which inspired our national 
struggle for freedom, 

(c) to uphold and protect the sovereignty, unity and mtegnty of India, 

(d) to defend the country and render national service when called 
upon to do so; 

(e) to promote harmony and the spirit of common brotherhood 
amongst all the people of India transcending religious, linguistic 
and regional and sectional diversities, to renounce practices 
derogatory to the dignily of women; 

(f) to value and preserve the nch heritage of our composite culture; 

(g) to protect and improve the natural environment including forests, 
lakes, nvers, wild life and to have compassion for living creatures; 

(h) to develop scientific temper, humanism and the spirit of inquiry 
and reform, 

(i) to safeguard public property and to abjure violence, 

(j) to strive towards excellence in all spheres of individual and 
collective activity so that the nation constantly nses to higher 
level of endeavour and achievement. 
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Some Important Laws in India Affecting Women in Particular 

• The Equal Remuneration Act of 1976 provides for equal pay to 
men and w/omen for equal work 

• The Hindu Mamage Act of 1955 amended in 1976 provides the 
nght for a girl to repudiate a child mamage before attaining 
matunty whether the mamage has been consummated or not; 
and the right to property and absolute ownership over her 
property entitling her to make a “will" leaving her share of 
property to her heirs. 

• The Immoral Traffic (Prevention) Act of 1956 as amended and 
renamed in 1986 makes the sexual exploitation of male or female 
a cognizable offence 

• An amendment brought in 1984 to The Dowry Prohibition Act of 
1961 made women's subjection to cruelty a cognizable offence. 
The second amendment brought m 1986 makes the husband or 
in-laws punishable, if a woman commits suicide within seven 
years of her marriage and it has been proved that she has been 
subjected to cruelty Also, a new criminal offence of “Dowry 
Death" has been incorporated in the Indian Penal Code 

• The Factories Act of 1948 (amended upto 1976) provides for 
establishment of a creche where 30 women are employed 
(including casual and contract labourers). 

• The Medical Termination of Pregnancy Act of 1971 legalises 
abortion by qualified professional on humanitarian or medical 
grounds, 

• Amendments to Cnminal Law 1883 provide for a punishment of 
seven years in ordinary cases or rape and 10 years for custodial 
rape cases. The maximum punishment may go upto life 
imprisonment, 

• A new enactment of Indecent Representation of Women 
(Prohibition) Act of 1986 and the Commission of Sail (Prevention) 
Act, 1987 have also been passed to protect the dignity of women 
and prevent violence against them as well as their exploitation 

• The Pre-natal Diagnostic Techniques (Regulation and Prevention 
of Misuse) 1994. 
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• Vie 73rd and 74th. Constitutional Amendments (1992) give 33% 
representation to women m Panchayats and Nagar Palikas and 
30% headships to women in these bodies at the village, bloek 
and distnct levels in rural areas and in towns and cities 

Some Significant Laws for Children in India 

• Children below the age of fourteen cannot be employed in 
hazardous work The Employment of Children Act, 1938, The 
Factories Act, 1948 amendment in 1949, 1950, 1954; The Beedi 
and Cigar Workers Act, 1966 The Children (Pledging of Labour) 
Act, 1933, aims at eradicating the evil of pledging the labour of 
young children by their parents to employees in lieu of loans 
and advances. 

• The Child Mamage Act of 1929 amendment in 1976 to raise the 
minimum age of mamage for girls from 15 to 18 years and for 
boys from 18 to 21 years. Compulsory Primary Education Acts 
have been passed by several states 

Important Committees and Commissions 

• Report of the Durgabai Deshmukh Committee on Education of 
Women (1959) made comprehensive suggestions and became a 
policy document guiding the subsequent five year plan 
formulation. The need for undifferentiated cumcula for both 
boys cmd girls was highlighted as also to treat education of girls 
as a special problem. 

• Undifferentiated curricula upheld by Hansa Mehta Committee 
on Differentiation of Cumcula (1964); Education Commission (1964- 
66); National Policy of Education (1968) and reiterated strongly in 
the National Policy on Education 1986 (revised in 1992) and its 
Programme of Action. 

• The Report of the Committee on Status of Women Towards Equality, 
1974, revealed a declming proportion of women in the population, 
higher female mortality, waning economic participation and poor 
representation of women in political processes 

• The UN Development Decade (1975-85) saw growth of institutional 
mechanisms such as the Department of Women and Child 
Development, Women's Development Corporations, integrating 
women in the mainstream. Development of Women and Children 
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in Rural Areas (DWCRA), women as special groups for poverty 
removal, skill development, TRYSEM, ICDS Movement from 
"welfare" to "development" and finally to “empowerment" in (he 
Eighth Plan 

• The National Perspective Plan for Women (1988-2000) chalked 
out the national gender agenda till the turn of the century with 
a strong focus on rural and disadvantaged women 

• Shramshakii, Report of Committee on Women in Informal Sector 
documents trials and travails of 94 per cent of all women workers 
who are employed m the informal sector 

• Ramamurthy Review Committee: Towards an Enlightened 
Humane Society undercored the need for redistribution of 
educational opportunities m favour of girls belonging to rural 
and disadvantaged sections with adequate support services 
(water, fodder, fuel, child care) and also asked for 50% share for 
girls in educational resources. 

A hallmark of the 1980s and 1990s is the growth of more and better 
information on women coming m through reseaxch-cum-activist 
efforts and the nse of women’s studies to analyse, generate and 
support action. 

International Conventions 

India is a signatory to all pnncipal international covenants and 
conventions such as the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (1948) 
Emd the CEDAW (1979); the UN Declaration of the Rights of the Child 
(1959) and the Convention an the Rights of the Child (1989). 

Given below are the main points of CEDAW: 

Conuention on the Elimination of All forms of Discrimiriation Against 
Women was adopted by the UN General Assembly on 18 December 
1979. The spirit of the Convention reaffirms UN goals and faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men and women The Convention 
spells out the meaning of equality and an agenda for action enjoining 
on the State Pcirties to Lake “ all appropriate measures, including 
legislation to ensure the full development of women for the purpose 
of guaranteeing them the exercise and enjoyment of human nghts 
md fundamental freedom on a basis of equality with men" 
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Discrimination means “any distinction, exclusion or restriction made 
on the basis of sex — in the political, economic, social, cultural, civil 
or any other field". 


Convention on the Rights of the Child 

Universal DeclaraUon of Human Rights (1948) proclaimed childhood 
15 entitled to special care and assistance. UN Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child (1959) entitles every child to "affection, love and 
understanding, adequate nutrition and medical care, free education, 
free opportunity for play and recreation, a name and nationality, 
special care if hEindicapped, be among the first to obtain relief in 
times of disaster, learn to be a useful member of society and to 
develop individual abilities, be brought up in a spint of peace and 
universal brotherhood, enjoy their rights regardless of race, colour, 
sex, national and social ongin" 

The Convention on the Rights of the Child was adopted by tl^e UN 
General Assembly on 20 November 1989 and came into force after 
the World Summit on Children, 29-30 September 1990 Non 
discnmination — the key principle — a child to enjoy all nghts 
regardless of his/her parents or legal guardians, race, colour, sex, 
language, religion, political opinion. The State Parties Eire to' 

■ recognize that every child has the inherent right to life to ensure 
to the maximum extent possible the survivEil tmd development 
of the child (Article 6) 

• provide the child the right to freedom of thought, conscience 
and expression, to seek and impart information of all kinds 
(Article 13 & 14). 

• see to it that every child enjoys the highest attainable standard 
of health, treatment of illness and rehabilitation of healih (Article 
24) 

• provide equal opportunity, free and compulsory primary 
education, different forms of general and vocational education 
(free in case of need), access to higher education for all on the 
basis of capacity by every appropnate means; make educational 
and vocational information available to all children and above 
all encourage regular attendance and reduce dropout rate. 
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• ensure that education is directed to the development of 
the child’s personality, talents and mental and physical 
abilities to Lheir fullest potential, developing in them respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedom, preparing 
children for responsible life in a free society in the spirit of 
understanding, peace, tolerance, equality between sexes (Article 
29) 

• recognize the nght of the child to leisure, play and recreation 
and for participating freely in cultural life and the arts (Article 
31). 

• ensure that the child is protected from economic exploitation, 
hazardous work or interference with the child’s education or 
anything harmful to the child’s health or physical, mental, 
spiritual, moral or social development 

The SAARC Initiative 

As a culmination of the concerted efforts during the 1980s, the year 
1990 was declared as the SAARC Year of the girl child The 
enthusiastic response to the issues concerning the girl child in 1990 
resulted in the declaration of the 1990s as the SAARC Decade of the 
Girl Child by the Heads of Governments and States This was a 
conscious attempt to maintain the tempo and drive of various 
achvities initiated in the region dunng the ycEir of the girl child The 
National Plan of Action for the SAARC Decade of the Girl Child 1991- 
2000 A.D has three major goals of Survival, Protection, and 
Development of the girl child in India while emphasising the needs 
of the girl children belonging to special and vulnerable groups and 
adolescent girls. This plan visualises the cooperation and support 
of both governmental and non-governmental organisations for its 
successful implementation and for sustaining the consciousness 
regarding the rights of the girl child with a view to giving her a 
brighter future An urgent need is felt to reduce the existing 
disparities and ensuring equality for the development of the girl 
child/adolescent girl. 

To achieve this equality we will have to ensure that . 

• She has the right to survive 

• She has the right to be free from poverty, hunger, ignorance and 
exploitation 
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• She has the right to equality, dignity, freedom, opportunity, care, 
protection and development; and finally 

• She has the nght to enjoy the above nghts 

National Plan of Action for SAARC Decade of the Girl Child 1991- 
2000 AD. 

Rights can be declared and policies can be formulated to express our 
collective liberal and humanistic concern, but unless the real life of 
the girl child In her family and community is touched by tangible 
efforts and actions, nothing can be achieved. Therefore, a climate 
has to be created in which she can exercise her rights freely and 
fearlessly One has to work for the transformation of those social and 
cultural values that shackle and constrict the girl child and mould 
her into stereotypical roles For this, every forum and every platform 
should be used to create awareness and stimulate positive action. 
Along with this, effective Implementation of the laws for protecting 
her and provision of opportunities for her to benefit from them have 
to be ensured. 

As is evident, there is a clear mandate for social mobilisation to 
change the social and cultural pracbces that inhibit development of 
the girl child. 

Gender and Human Development: The Unfinished Agenda 

Human Development Index (HDI) places India at 132 rank among 
174 countnes of the world with a life expectancy at birth of 62 6 
years, adult literacy of 53.5 % and combined first, second and third 
level gross enrolment ratio of 55 with real/adjusted GDP per capita 
of 1670 (PPP$) according to the Human Development Report, 1999. 
The HDI is based on three indicators . longevity, as measured by life 
expectancy at birth; educationai attainment as measured by a 
combination of adult literacy (two thirds weight) and combined 
primary, secondary and tertiary enrolment ratios (one third weight) 
and standEird of living as measured by real GDP per capita (PPP$). 
(See Human Development Report 1997 for methodological details). 

The Gender-related Development Index (GDI) ranlz of India is 112, 
an improvement over the HDI rank of 132 There has been 
Improvement in health and education of women in India, The life 
expectancy at birth for women In India in 1997 was 62 9 years 
compared to 62,3 years for men. In high and medium human 
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development countries women live 5 to 7 years longer than men 
Adult female literacy rate per cent in India for population aged 15 
years and above was placed at 39 4 compai'ed to 66 7 for males The 
male female differentials in literacy are totally obliterated or are 
very narrow in high HDI countnes which include developing countries 
like Barbados. Bahamas. Singapore. Hong Kong (now m China), 
Republic of Korea, Thailand and Malaysia among others and even 
among medium HDI countries like Sn Lanka and the Maldives In 
Maldives, female literacy rate is higher than that for males. The 
combined first, second and third level gross enrolment ratio for girls 
in India during 1997 were 47.0 compared to 62.0 for boys; this ratio 
being 100 % for both boys and girls in Canada that remains number 
one in ranks on HDI ,GDI and GEM. The male female gaps are small, 
even tilting in favour of females in several countries such as Norway, 
Sweden, USA. France, Finland, New Zealand, Australia, Denmark, 
Barbados, Bahamas, United Kingdom, and Hong Kong (China) among 
others Even in Sri Lanka, a similar trend is noticed, figures being 
67,0 for girls and 65 0 for boys and so for Philippines where these 
ratios are 85,0 for girls and 80 0 for boys (The GDI uses the same 
variables as HDI. The difference is that the GDI adjusts the average 
achievement of each country in life expectancy, educational 
attainment and income in accordance with the disparity in 
achievement between women and men. For a detailed explanation 
of the GDI methodology see technical note 1 in Human Development 
Report 1995) 

The Gender Empowerment Measure (GEM) uses variables 
constructed explicitly to measure the relative empowerment of 
women and men in political and economic sphere of activity. This 
index tells us about the economic participation and contribution of 
women and their share in decision making. The index has a problem 
on two counts as regards developing countries. One, a large part of 
the female work is non monetised and spending time on collection 
of water, fodder, fuel and working on family farms and tending milch 
animals are considered pure labour of love, leaving little time for 
women for rest, person^ development, care or leisure. Time use 
studies speU out the vital contribution of women in “use value" work 
as against “cash value" work done more often by men. These non 
monetised tasks generate energy resources for the family but costs 
in terms of time spent and the body calories expended by these 
women are rarely acknowledged and least rewarded. For want of 
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adequate health, nutrition, water and sanitation, and above all 
education and skill formation, rural female productivity is low and 
even negative. The second equally difficult part to the index is the 
absence of reliable data on female earnings as 94 out of 100 women 
workers are employed in the unorganised sector, equal wages eire 
assured only in government jobs and in public undertakings in India 
Women are not paid a fair wage in the unorganised or in the informal 
sector and the private sector is pro male unless for jobs like front 
office management, sales, advertisement, anything where women 
will lend further boost as good looking shadows to the macho male 
image None the less, it is important to see how India is reflected 
through this index in a comparative framework. 

The GEM composites female share in the national parliaments 
as administrators and managers, as professional and technical 
workers and their share of earned Income. No society treats its 
women as complete equals. The GEM for India has a value of 0.240 
and is ranked 95th among the countries for which data was available 
The highest value for GEM is Norway (0810), followed by other Nordic 
countries, Sweden (0.777), Denmark (0 765), Canada (0 742), 
Germany (0,740); Finland (0.737) Some developing countries show 
a marked improvement over their HDI and even GDI ranking, among 
them. Barbados, Thailand, Malaysia, Philippines, Sri Lanka and 
Maldives. India, Pakistan and Bangladesh also fare better on GDI 
and the GEM compared to their HDI ranking but the value of GEM 
is poor to say the least, and the GDI value of these countnes is no 
consolation. (The first two vanables GEM are chosen to reflect 
economic participation and decision making power; women's and 
men's percentages shares of administrative and managerial positions 
and their share of professional and technical jobs. Separate indices 
are worked out for these two occupational categories and are added 
together The third variable, women's and men's share of 
parliamentary seats is chosen to reflect political participation and 
decision making level. An income vanable is used to reflect power 
over resources The three indices — for economic participation and 
decision making and power over economic resources are added 
together to derive the final GEM value for a country (See Technical 
note 2 m Human Development Report 1997 for the method of 
computing these indices) 

The above analysis shows that while income levels of the country 
determine in large parts the availability of basic services of education, 
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health, housing, water, sanitation, roads and electricity making 
for higher levels of human development as reflected by the HDI index, 
countries at substantially lower levels of income have high HDI 
ranking such as Barbados, Singapore. Hong Kong, to name some. It 
is heartening to note that Thailand and Malaysia are among the 
high HDI countries and this has happened in very recent penod on 
account of very conscious high investments in human resource 
development which takes into account not only education and skill 
development but health, housing. water and sanitation besides other 
necessary infrastructure Both Thailand and Malaysia rank fairly 
high on GDI and even GEM. Philippines where females outnumber 
males m education and professional and technical occupations has 
a rank of 45 on GEM although it ranks 65 on GDI, and 77 on HDI 
The Indian rank and values of HDI, GDI should set us thinking 
Poverty may be some reason for low HDI but low GDI and poor GEM 
are clearly indicative of the low status and poor position of women 
in a society. 

HDI and GDI for Major States of India 

• India ranks 132 out of 174 countnes for whom the Human 
Development Index (HDI) has been worked out by the UNDP in 
1991. 

• Kerala ranks first on HDI among the Indian states with HDI 
value of 0.603, which is comparable to that of China The states 
of Uttar Pradesh (0,348) and Madhya Pradesh (0 349) are the 
lowest and somewhat similar to the lowest HDI countnes like 
Nepal, Rawanda, Madagascar, Senegal for Instance 

• The Gender Related Development Index (GDI) is also the highest 
for Kerala (0.563) and the lowest in Uttar Pradesh (0.293) which 
is close to Benin in Africa. Only thirteen countnes in the world 
have GDI lower than Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. 

• Kerala ranks 8th on State Domestic Product (SDP) in India but 
has life expectancy at birth of 72 years and a literacy rate of 
90% The Infant Mortality Rate (IMR) of Kerala is 16 (per 1000 
live births) and is comparable with the average of fourteen 
industrialized countnes. 

• In Kerala women live longer than men. The life expectation at 
birth is 74.7 years for females and 68 8 years for males in Kerala 
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and a sex ratio ( females per 1000 males ] of 1068, a situation 
which IS similar to the industnalized and even a large number 
of middle and low income countnes with the exception of 21 
countnes in the world that have fewer than 95 females per 100 
males in their populations In low income Uttar Pradesh, literacy 
IS at a low of 42%, 25% for females and 56% for males, female 
life expectancy at birth is to the order of 55 1 years and for the 
males in this state, it is 56,5 years The sex ratio for U P is 917 
only and the female work participation rate which is used as a 
proxy for female share of earnings is a low of 12.32% Other 
related indicators of the status of women are also poor. For 
instance, the mean age at marriage for females in 1992-93 was 

18.6 for Uttar Pradesh compared to 22 1 for Kerala; the Total 
Fertility Rate (TFR) in 1992-93 was 4 82 for U.P. compared to 
2.00 for Kerala The estimated Maternal Mortality Rate( MMR) 
for Kerala was 234 compared to 931 for U ttar Pradesh during 
1982-86 Likewise the female mortality rate for all ages was found 
to be 5 2 compared to 7.5 for Kerala males in 1992; for U P. 
these rates were 119 for males and 14 0 for females. 

• The highest income per capita is in the state of Punjab which 
ranks second on HDI and is fifth on GDI where females now live 
slightly longer than males, the life expectancy at birth being 

67.6 years for females and 65.2 years for males. The sex ratio 
for Punjab is 912 (1992-93); TFR at 2.92, MMR at 369; female 
literacy rate of 50%( compared to 66% for males); and a work 
participation rate of 4,40 %. Haryana with the third highest SDP 
per capita is fourth on HDI and tenth on GDI among the major 
states of India Haiyana has sex ratio of 888 (1992-93), female 
life expectancy of 63 7 years compai’ed to 62.5 years for males 
in 1992-93 (indicating better female survival rate if allowed to 
be born); 18,4 years as mean age at marriage for the females, 
TFR of 3,99, MMR at 436 and the female work participation rate 
of 10.76 % 

• The basic message that we get is that income or affluence is not 
necessanly a good predictor of how resources are distnbuted 
among different groups of population and certainly not among 
the two sexes. The gender bias operates and continued 
discnmination against females results in wider gender dispEirities 
on social indicators, a movement which is now attempting to 
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capture the distnbutive aspects of the material wealth of a nahon 
to a great extent. The HDI and the GDI for instance give us a 
measure of the distribution of, health, education and the 
economic resources of a population. The GEM indicates to an 
extent reflects the economic and political empowerment of women 
in a comparative framework but these do not capture indicators 
like the sex ratio nor incidence of violence against women for 
which most societies will have nothing but a shameful record. 
The human development movement would have to broaden to 
include the human rights of women where it is not only living 
longer and becoming more literate is all that matters but where 
living with dignity and honour is assured, and where the right 
to be born, to be free to become persons in their ovm right is 
possible, 

• Both indices, the GDI and the GEM however do not capture the 
element of lower and declining proportion of women in India 
and in other adverse sex ratio countries of the Asia and Pacific 
region The female life expectancy has crossed that for the males 
in India but the adverse and ever declining sex ratio and more 
particularly among the 0-6 years age group does not get reflected 
in the above indicators Higher female mortality does not get 
captured nor does the violation of their human rights and dignity 
gets reflected, In a world so concerned with the conservation of 
blO'dlversity, the annihilation of the female foetus through sex 
selective abortions galore and sheer neglect of the health, medical 
care and nutrition of the girl child in early years should become 
a human concern or else ever declining sex raho in the age group 
0-6 years as in India could result in social aberrations and 
Imbalances, 
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India has the second largest educational system in the world after 
China with 626737 primary, 190166 upper pnmaiy, 79648 high 
schools. 28487 higher secondary schools, 7494 colleges for general 
education, 540 engineering colleges, 755 medical colleges, 818 
Colleges of Teacher Training, 1066 Polytechnics, TTIs 4171 and 1319 
teacher training schools and 308 umversities, institutions of national 
importance and research institutions. In addition there are 290,000 
Non Formal Centres (NFE) for out of school children in the age group 
6-14 years and a massive volunteer based literacy programme for 
adults in the age group 15-35 years There are 111 million children 
enrolled in the pnmaiy grades Classes I-V; 40 4 million in Classes 
Vl-VIII: 18 5 million in Classes IX-X, and 6 98 million in higher 
secondary Institutions There are more than six million students 
enrolled in institutions of higher learning Girls form 43 5% at the 
primary level, 40.5% at the middle stage; 37.8 % at the higher/higher 
secondary stage and 38.8 % in higher education (1998-99). The 
system, however, continues to characterize by sharp regional and 
gender dispanties 

Universalization of Elementary Education (UEE), a 
Constitutional Directive remains unfulfilled Six out of ten females 
above seven years of age were Illiterate at the last census count 
Secondary and higher education started as an urban middle class 
phenomenon and continues to be so even after fifty years of 
educational development in independent India Rural females and 
urban poor form bulk of the illiterate and out of school population 
The National Sample Survey, 1997, however, indicates a break¬ 
through in literacy with male female and rural urban gaps getting 
reduced. 
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FIG, 1 

Growth of literacy m India by sex 1951-1997 



□ Male 
M Fern ale 


(* 7 Years and above) 

Source Census of India, various volumes, NSSO 52nd round, 1998 


Female Literacy 

Female literacy Is considered to be a more sensitive Index of social 
development compared to overall literacy rates Female literacy is 
negatively related with fertility rates, population growth rates, infant 
and child mortality rates, and shows a positive association with 
female age at marriage, life expectancy, participation in modern 
sectors of the economy and above all female enrolments. Female 
literacy rate has grown from 8% In 1951 to 39% in 1991. and the 
corresponding Increase in male literacy during this period was from 
25% to 64 %, Rural urban and inter group disparities were sharp, 
ban divide was the sharpest amongst female themselves 
lales were twice as well off in literacy compared to their 
erparts. Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe female 
bottom of the heap. 
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Literacy disparities in 1991 
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Source Census of India, 1991 



Urban male- 81% 
Urban female- 64% 
Rural male- 58% 
Rural female- 31% 


SC male- 50% 
SC female- 24% 
ST male- 41% 
ST female- 18% 


Literacy Gains during 1991-97 

The Impact of the renewed efforts and heavy resource Inputs in the 
area of primary education and the voluntary based Total Literacy 
Campaigns of the National Literacy Mission (set up tn 1988) appcEirs 
to have given dividends. The 53rd round of the National Sample 
Survey 1997 indicates that India has achieved a breakthrough m 
literacy in the 1990s. 

■ The overall literacy rate has gone up from 52 per cent in 1991 to 
62 per cent In 1997. 

• The pace has accelerated in that the Increase in literacy rate 
was 8.7 percentage points during 1981-91, i.e., from 43.5% to 
52.2% and there is already a ten percentage point increase 
between 1991 and 1997- 
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• Male female gap has narrowed. Female literacy has improved by 
11 percentage points compared to 9 percentage points Increase in 
the case of male during 1991-97. Female literacy stands at 50% 
though is still much lower than the male Literacy rate of 73% 

• Rural literacy has progressed faster The gap between rural and 
urban literacy levels have narrowed The rural urban gap was 
28,4 percentage points in 1991. the rural literacy rate being 
44.7 and urban literacy rate at 73,1. The rural literacy rate in 
1997 has reached 56 per cent mark and only 14 percentage 
points lower than the urban literacy rate of 80 During these six 
years between 1991 and 1997, the Improvement in rural literacy 
is to the tune of 11.3 percentage points which is twice as much 
as the growth of 6 9 percentage points for urban population 

• The north eastern states have registered the biggest improvement 
and now Mizoram ( 95%) has overtaken Kerala (93%) to the top 
of the literacy chart and Assam has shown a remarkable increase 
from 53 % in 1991 to 75% in 1997, a 22 percentage points Jump. 

• What is heartening is that the proverbial BIMARU states are not 
lagging In effort. Bihar showed an improvement of 10.5 
percentage points, Madhya Pradesh of 11 8: Uttar Pradesh of 
14.4 and Rajasthan of 16.5 percentage points dunng 1991-97. 
(See Appendix Table 1) 


Special Schemes and Programmes for Promoting Education of Girls 


Several strategies were adopted to promote educabon of girls in 
independent India. Theoretlc^y, all formal and non-formal education 
and training programmes are open to women. In addition provision 
exists for opening of separate institutions or separate wings for 
women/girls exclusively. Education is free for girls up to the higher 
secondary stage and several states have made education free for girls 
right up to the university level Besides free education for all children 
up to the age of fourteen, there are Incentive schemes like free noon 
meals, free books, free uniforms and attendance scholarships for girls 
and children from disadvantaged groups. In the first three Five Year 
Plans, girls’ education was given specif component with earmarked 
allocations. This was discontinued later, in the Eighth Five Year Plan, 


a central scheme provided funds to the states to hire a woman teacher 
for all single teacher primary schools and also funds for cash awards 
and prizes for villages, blocks and districts doing well in female 
education/literacy. Girls belonging to scheduled castes and scheduled 
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tribes receive additional benefits like free uniforms, free textbooks 
Special stipends are awarded to these children as day scholars and 
for board and lodging from primary education upwards in several 
states In Madhya Pradesh for instance, the tnbal girl passing Class 
V is provided a bicycle for commuting to school if she joins Class six 
She Is allowed to retain the cycle if she clears Class VIII Ashram 
Shalas (residential schools) and Kanya Parisars (girls education 
complex) were seen domg very well m the tnbal belt of Madhya Pradesh, 
for Instance Likewise, Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh have a 
large number of schemes to promote universal elementary education 
among girls, especially those belonging to disadvantaged groups Post 
matric scholarships are given to all SC and ST students for general 
and technical higher education and they also enjoy reservations in 
all higher education institutions/courses and Job reservations and 
reservations m legislatures As a result of the protective discnmination 
policies under constitutional provisions, the enrolment of the SC and 
ST children has considerably improved but their drop out rates are 
still considerably higher than those for the non - scheduled groups in 
elementary education both at the primairy and the middle stages, i.e , 
Classes I-VIII. 

A Central scheme of non formal education for out of school 
children in the age group 6-14 years was launched Under this 
scheme States and UTs get 60% support for coeducational centres, 
90% for all girls' centres. Voluntary agencies get 100% support for 
organising these NFE centre. In 1996-97, of the 2.41 lakh NFE 
centres, 1.18 lakh are exclusively for girls, which account for 29.50 
lakh out of the total 70 lakh children. 

Early Childhood Care and Education (ECCE) 

Early childhood care and education (ECCE) acquires critical 
importance as a major compensatory programme in India where 
more than half the children are born and live in dire poverty. The 
very concept of ECCE connotes early intervention in the "care" and 
“education” of the child for a holistic development Health, nutrition, 
physical, mental, social and emotional needs of a child are to be 
consciously catered for Presently there are several programmes of 
ECCE ( mainly state supported) to include ICDS, creches, balwadis, 
ECE centres, pre-primary schools in state and private sector, and 
many experimental and innovative projects like child to child 
programme, child media laboratory, mobile creches and vikaswadis. 
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Although the Indian constitution does not speciflcally mention 
pre-school education. Article 45 directs the state to provide free and 
compulsory education to all children upto the age of fourteen By 
implication provision of formal schooling to 6-14 years age group 
through the programme of UEE. has been a major goal we have chased 
since 1950 The importance of pre school education and early 
childhood stimulation has been felt for a long time but has acquired 
a critical dimension as a necessary pre condition for improving 
children's school performance and progress by NPE Starting with 33 
expenmental projects, ICDS has expanded to cover all community 
development blocks currently, covenng over 14 million children in 
the age group 0-6 years in 1996-97. Dunng 1997-98 17% of children 
in the age group 3-6 years were receiving pre school education, 16.4% 
girls and 17 3 % boys 

The National Policy on Education 1986 places high priority on 
ECCE and recognising the holistic nature of child development — 
health, nutrition, mental, physical, social, moral and emotional 
suggests its integration into ICDS pragramme. ECCE is to lay special 
emphasis on children belonging to underpnvileged groups and first 
generation learners. In addition, it is seen as serving a school 
readiness programme and as a support service for girls in UEE as 
also for working women in low income groups. ICDS is a support 
programme to relieve girls from the care of their siblings, thereby 
improving their retention in schools. Despite some drawbacks in 
the programme, studies have shown that children who have been in 
ICDS centres stay for longer time in schools, ICDS suffers from lack 
of community support and participation In some cases and in certain 
areas, teachers were not even aware of the existing ICDS centres It 
is felt that for increasing the girls’ participation in ICDS, 
strengthening of ICDS centres is important. Three prominent 
correctives are needed from the point of view of equality between 
sexes in the ICDS are: 

(i) Gender disaggregated data for all centres for planning suitable 
interventions 

(ii) Gender sensitisation of all ICDS functionaries especially, the 
anganwadl workers. 

(iii) Locating Anganwadis near the pnmary school and extended 
hours as day care centres to enable girls to continue schooling 

Unlversallsatlon of Elementary Education 

Article 45 of the Directive Principle of the State Policy enjoins on the 
State to endeavour to provide free and compulsory education to all 
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children up to the age of 14 years within a period of 10 years from the 
commencement of the Constituhon This Constitutional Directive was 
interpreted by the planners as five years of primary and three years 
of upper pnmaxy education for children m the age group 6-14 years 
as a programme of Universal Elementary Education. The commitment 
to UEE has been reiterated in each of the eight five year plans and is 
listed as a top pnority in the draft approach paper to the Ninth Five 
Year Plan The Education Commission (1964-66), the National Policy 
of Educahon 1968, the National Policy on the Child 1974, Report of 
the Committee on the Status ofWomen 1974, the National Policy on 
Education 1986, its revised POA 1992 and the National Perspective 
Plan on Women 1988-2000, have all emphasised the need to imple¬ 
ment the programme of UEE at the earliest 

There have been a number of educational initiatives from the 
central and state governments and from NGOs to achieve UEE. Some 
of those initiatives are Bihar Educahon Project (BEP), Lok Jumbish 
in Rajasthan, School Teaching Programmes started by Eklavya in 
Madhya Pradesh, PROPE - action based project for rural communities 
m Maharashtra, UP Basic Education Project, Girl Child Education 
Project (USAID), NGO Forum for Street and Working Children started 
in Delhi, UPE in Onssa, PIED for disabled children m eight states, 
Andhra Pradesh Primary Education Project (APPEP) and Distnct 
PriniEuy Education Programme (DPEP) DPEP is the recent initiative 
ofMHRD, Government of India in which district level, decentralised 
micro plamning, participatory, people oriented approach have been 
the major objectives Primary educahon has been reinstated, starting 
with 57% share of plan allocations for education in the First Five 
Plan, its share went down to 29% in the seventh plan and is now 
receiving about half of the plan budget. 

Considerable progress has been made in terms of provision of 
facilities and enrolment of children in the relevant age group. 
However, the goal of UEE conhnues to elude us. This is largely on 
account of the inability of the system to enroll and retain girls and 
children from the disadvantaged groups 

Improved Access 

On account of intense efforts, India has achieved near universal 
access to primary schooling through formal and non formal/ 
alternahve schooling facilities. However, middle school facilities 
conhnue to be very limited especially i^ rural areas, During 1950- 
51 and 1998-99 ■ 
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• The number of primary schools have gone up from 209671 to 
626737, 

• The number of middle schools have increased from 13596 to 
190166 

• The number of high/higher secondary schools have gone up 
from 7416 to 112438, 


TABLE 1 

Growth of educational Institutions at the school stage 
In India 1950-51 and 1998-99 


Year 

Primary 

Middle 

High/Hr Sec. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1950-51 

209671 

13596 

7416 

1960-61 

330399 

49663 

17329 

1970-71 

406378 

90621 

37051 

1980-ai 

494503 

118555 

51573 

1990-91 

560935 

151456 

79796 

199S-99 

626737 

190166 

112438 


Source Department o/Education, MHRD, Annual Report 1999-2000 and Selected 
Educational Statistics, various volumes 


TABLE 2 

Percentage girls to total enrolment at vartous levels of education 

1998-99 


Total Girls 96GlrLs to total 


MA/M Sc /M.Com 

2981770 

110985877 

40353358 

18451855 

9315594 

5968268 

312741 

143404 

114199 

516010 

Ph,D/D.Phil /D Sc. 

45820 

JBT 

128735 

Polytechnic 

357174 

TTIs 

440843 


1368114 

45 9 

48275818 

43 5 

16345026 

40 5 

7054191 

38 2 

3447696 

37 0 

2370907 

39 7 

61048 

19.5 

54918 

38,3 

48554 

42,5 

208660 

40 4 

13771 

30 1 

60594 

47 1 

60104 

16 8 

59043 

13 4 
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FIG 3 

Percentage girls to total enrolment at various levels of education 

1998-99 
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Enrolment at the Elementary Stage 

A fairly strong gender focus has resulted in greater participation of 
girls in elementary schooling but the male female gap in enrolment 
ratios and share of girls in toted enrolments is below par for the 
country as a whole and is very marked at the Middle Stage. Intra 
female disparities as between rural urban areas and among general 
populations, Scheduled Castes (SC), Scheduled Tribes (ST), Other 
Backward Castes (OBC), and some Mmontles are sharp 


Faster Growth of Girl's Educational Participation 

Due to persistent efforts, the enrolments of grrls at the elementary 
stage have grown steadily over the last five decades. 

• The number of girls at the primary stage has gone up from 5 38 
million in 1950-51 to 48.3 million m 1998-99. 

• The number of girls at the middle stage has increased from 0 53 
million in 1950-51 to 16 3 million in 1998-99, 
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TABLE 3 

Enrolment at the elementary stage by sex (1950-51 to 1998-99) 


Year 

1 

Bags 

2 

Pnfnnry Stage (Classes 1- V) 
Girls 

3 

Total 

4 

1950-51 

13769855 

5384602 

19154457 

1960-61 

23592727 

11401102 

34993829 


(71 34) 

(111 74) 

(82 69) 

1970-71 

35739221 

21306220 

57045441 


(51 48) 

(86.88) 

(63 02) 

1980-81 

45286131 

28488056 

73774187 


(26 71) 

(33.71) 

(29.33) 

1990-91 

56954944 

40420356 

96375300 


(25 77) 

(41.89) 

(30 64). 

1998-99 

62710059 

48275818 

110985877 


(10 10) 

(19,43) 

(15 16) 

Year 

Boys 

Middle Stage [Classes VI- VII) 
Girls 

Total 

1950-51 

2585741 

534217 

3119958 

1960-61 

5074345 

1630465 

6704810 


(96.24) 

(205 21) 

(114.90) 

1970-71 

9425697 

3889473 

13315170 


(85 75) 

(138 55) 

(98 59) 

1960-61 

139363965 

6790399 

20724361 


(47.83) 

(74.58) 

(55.64) 

1990-91 

21487106 

12538881 

34025987 


(54 21) 

(84 66) 

[64 IB) 

1998-99 

24008332 

16345026 

40353358 


(11 73) 

(30 35) 

(18 60) 


Source • Department of Education, MHRD, GOJ. 

Note Figures In parenthesis indicate percentage increase of education among children 


• In absolute terms enrolment of girls during this period at the 
primary level has increased by 7.8 million compared to boys 
whose numbers have IncreEised by 5.7 millions: the increase for 
rirls is 3.8 million compared to 2.5 million for boys at the upper 
rimary stage during 1990-91 and 1998-99 
1 fact, the growth rates for girls have always been higher than 
hr boys for both starting from a much lower base but also 
ount of sustained state effort to promote education of 
an important part of planned development. 
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• It may be noted that even dunng the penod 1990-91 to 1998- 
99, the growth rate for girls at the primaiy stage {Classes I-V) is 
twice as high as that for boys and more than double at the 
middle stage [Vl-VIII) In absolute terms, enrolment of girls 
during this penod at the pnmaiy level has increased by over 
seven millions compared to boys whose numbers have increased 
by four millions. At the middle stage, the increase in the number 
of girls during this period is to the tune of 3 3 million compared 
to 2,2 million for boys (See Table 3) 

Percentage Share of Girls to Total 

The percentage of girls to the total has shown a steady increase 
since independence at all levels of education During 1950-51 and 
1998-99, the percentage share of girls among the children enrolled 
at the pnmary stage went up from 28% to 44% and from 16% to 
41% at the middle stage; from 13.3% to 37 8% at the Secondary/ 
Higher Secondary level and from 10% to 38.8% in higher education 
(See Table 4) 


F1G.4 

Percentage of girls In school enrolment at the elementary stage 
(1950-51 to 1998-99) 


Primary 


Middle 



i|199B-99 
@1990-91 
a19B0-81 
□ 1970-71 
@1960-61 
H1950-51 
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FIG 5 

Percentage of girls In school enrolment at the elementary stage 
(1950-51 to 1998-99] 
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Source Selected Educational Statistices, 
MHRD, 2000 



TABLE4 

Percentage of girls In school enrolment at the elementary stage 
(1950-51 to 1998-99) 


Year 

1 

Primary stage 
(Classes I-V) 

2 

Middle stage 
(Classes VI-VIII) 

3 

Hlgh/Hr.Sec 
(Classes IX-XII) 

4 

Higher 

Education 

5 

1950-51 

28.1 

16 1 

13 3 

10 0 

1960-61 

32.6 

23 9 

20 5 

20 4 

1970-71 

37,4 

29 3 

25 0 

20,0 

19B0-B1 

38.6 

32.9 

29 6 

26 7 

1990-91 

41 5 

36 7 

32 9 

32,3 

1998-99 

43 5 

40 5 

37.8 

38 8 


Source Selected Educational Statistics, 2000, Department of Blducatlon, MHRD, GO/ 

Percentage Share of SC/ST Children 

It is evident from the data below that the percentage share of SC. ST 
girls to the total SC, ST children Is not very remarkably different 
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from Lhe overall percentage share of girls in general population at 
the primary stage At the middle stage SC, ST girls are way behind 
It IS perhaps pertinent to state that the percentage share of SC, ST 
children to the total is similar to the ratio proportion of these groups 
in the total population at the primary stage but the situation is not 
satisfactory for both ST boys and girls at the middle stage. The SC 
and ST population constituted 16.33% and 8 01 % respectively at 
1991 census 


TABLE 5 

Percentage girls in total enrolment by groups at the elementary stage 
in 1998—99 by caste/tnbe 


Category 

Primary Stage (Classes 1 — Vj 

Middle Stage (Classes VT-VTllJ 

1 

2 

3 

All Communities 

43 5 

40 5 

SC 

43 0 

38 9 

ST 

42 9 

37 9 


Source Annual Report 1999-2000, Departmenl ojEducation, MHRD, GOI 


TABLE 6 

Percentage share of SC/ST children in total enrolment at the elementary 

stage in 1998-99 


Caste/ 

Primary stage (Classes I-V) 

Middle stage (Classes Vl-VIII) 

Tribe 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

SC 

17 74 

17 35 

. 17.57 

15 61 

14 61 

15 20 

ST 

8.47 

8 26 

8 38 

6 62 

5,92 

6 33 


Source ■ Annual Report 1999-2000, Department oJ Education, MHRD, GOI 


The Regional Variations 

In 1998-99, the share of girls to total number of enrolments vaned 
from: 

• 35% in Rajasthan to 50% in Meghalaya at the primary stage. 

• 27% in Rajasthan to 52% in Meghalaya at the middle stage, 

• 25% in Rajasthan to 49% in Himachal Pradesh at the secondary 
stage; 

• 18% in Bihar to 60% in Chandigarh in higher education. (See 
Appendix Table 2) 
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The Rural Urban Divide 

In 1993, according to the Sixth All India Educational Survey (NCERT), 
for 587247 inhabited villages there were a total of ■ 

• 511,849 primary schools 

• 127,863 middle schools 

• 48,262 secondary schools 

• 11,642 higher secondary schools 

thus, going by pure averages, left— 

• 13% villages unserved by a pnmary school 

• 78% villages without a middle school 

• 92% villages without a high school and 98% villages without a 
higher secondary school 

• There were 11642 rural higher secondary schools compared to 
11,882 such schools for urban areas. 

FIG 6 

Access of rural girls to schooling In India In 1993 


• There were a total of 507247 
inhabited villages in India at 
1991 census 

■ The number of primary schools 
in rural areas were a total of 
511049 leaving 13% villages 
without a primary schooling 

■ In all there were 127063 middle 
schools in rural areas leaving 
70% villages without upper 
pnmary schooling 

• There were 48262 secondary 
schools covering 8% villages 

• Only 11642 higher secondary 
schools are: covering 2% 
villages. 


700 
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Distribution of schools by rural urban area In India In 1993 
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• There were only 0 72 million rural girls at the higher secondary 
stage compared to 1.77 million girls in urban areas. 

■ At the secondary level (Classes X-XII) also, the urban girls 
enrolled numbered 2 80 million compared to 2 71 million in rural 
areas. 

• And. thus rural girls get eliminated from the qualifying rounds 
and reach as far as the village hedge. 

Girls are less mobile than the boys on account of the parental 
concern for their personal safety and thus utilize educational facilities 
available within fee revenue village or in its sub units or habitations 
(an average of two habitations per village). For Instance, very often a 
revenue village is spread over several kilometers as in Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh and fee same situation prevails in mountainous 
and forest regions elsewhere which are often divided by physical 
and social distance, as observed, between the upper caste/class 
inhabitants and the scheduled castes and tribes The well off upper 
caste form the core and the disadvantaged sections are at the 
periphery of a village, the school is often located in the core part of 
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the village The SC and ST parents at times are intimidated into not 
sending their children to school In some parts of the northern plains. 
(DPEP Gender Studies. 1993-94) 

Educational lag of rural girls is Imked to under development of 
rural areas in terms of development infrastructure especially 
convenient, safe means of transport, lack of drinking water, cheap 
fuel, sanitation, and health and education infrastructure The 
problem is acute in small sized villages and in sparsely populated 
remote areas Gender and rural poverty combine adds to burden of 
the girl child whose direct and indirect earnings and work is needed 
by the families whereas little boys are let off and even are pampered 
and are seen as potential bread winners 

Shortage of women teachers in rural areas is seen as a barrier to 
girls' participation in education especially at the middle stage and 
above. The last available figures from the Sixth All India Educational 
Survey are not very encouraging with regard to rural areas where 
the demand for female teachers is the most 

Enrolment Ratio 

Enrolment rahos moved up constantly up to 1990-91 giving gross 
figures of 86 for girls and 114 for boys at the primary stage and to 
47 for girls and 77 for boys at the middle stage The enrolment 
ratios appear to be moving towards net figures in 1998-99; these 
ratios being 83 for girls and 101 for boys at the primary level and 49 
for girls and 65 for boys at the upper primary stage This is likely on 
account of improved enrolment at the right age and better retention. 
However, unless an attempt is made to collect age specific ratios 
separately, it would be difficult to come to any conclusion, because 
girls still continue to enter late and drop out earlier, The overall 
gender gaps persist and the situabon of girls belonging to the SC 
and the ST in terms of gender parity needs much greater attention 
It is a matter of great concern that the enrolment ratio of boys is 
showing a more marked downward trend since 1990-91 both at the 
primary and the upper primary levels. Girls show an Improvement 
at the upper primary stage. In Union Territories of Delhi and 
Chandigarh, girls’ enrolment ratio is better than that for boys at the 
upper primary level. Similar trends were noted by an earlier study 
for Bombay and Calcutta (Nayar, 1993). 
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TABLE 7 

Enrolment ratio by stages and by sex (1950-51 to 1998-99) 


Year 

Primary Stage (Classes I- V] 

Upper primary (Classes VI- VII) 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Tola! 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1950-51 

60 B 

24 9 

42 6 

20 a 

43 

12,9 

1960-61 

82 6 

41 4 

62 4 

33 2 

11 3 

22 5 

1970-71 

96 5 

60.5 

78 6 

46 3 

19 4 

33 4 

1980-81 

95,8 

64 1 

80 5 

54.3 

28 6 

41 9 

1990-91 

113 9 

85 5 

100 1 

76.6 

47 0 

62,1 

1998-99 

100.9 

82 9 

92 1 

65,3 

49 1 

57,6 

Source • Selected Educational Statistics, Department of Education, MHRD, 1998-99 




TABLE 8 




Enrolment ratio by 

stages, by 

sex, by caste/tribes in India 

(1998-99) 

Croups 

Primary Stage (Classes I-V) 

Upper Pnmary (Classes Vl-VIlJ) 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

All Groups 

100 86 

82 85 

92 14 

65 27 

49,08 

57.58 

SC 

96 55 

77 95 

87 57 

72 12 

50 96 

62 09 

ST 

96 89 

73 22 

85,09 

63 37 

40 48 

52,20 


Source Annual Repcrt 1999-2000, Department of Education, MHRD, GO/ 


FIG, 8 

Enrolment ratio by stages and by sex (1950-51 to 1998-99) 
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FIG 9 

Enrolment ratio by stages and by sex and by caste 1998-99 
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Source SeJected Educational Statistics, 
Department of Education, MHRD, 2000 
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TABLE 9 

Regional disparities In enrolment ratio of girls at the elementary stage In 

India in 1998-99 

Piimaiy — NbUodbI Average 82.5% 

Statea/UTa above the National Average In Descending Order 

Sikkim (130%); Mizoram (121%), Meghalaya (114%), Maharashtra (111%); 
Nagaland (109%); Arunachal Pradesh (108%) Tamil Nadu (107%), Daman & 
Dlu (105%), Karnataka (104%); Gujarat (101%), Assam (100%); Dadra &Nagar 
Havell (100%), Tripura (97%), Andaman and Nicobar Islands (96%), 
Lakshadweep (96%), Madhya Pradesh (96%); Andhra Pradesh (95%), Himachal 
Pradesh (88%); Kerala (87%); West Bengal (87%), Delhi (87%), Pondicherry 
(85%); Haryana (84%); Manipur (84%); Punjab (84%), 

Range: 84% in Haryana/Manlpur/Pimjab to 130% In Sikkim 

States/UTs below the National Average In Descending Order 

Orissa (80%), Rajasthan ( 76%); Goa ( 68%); Chandigarh ( 68%); Jammu & 
Kashmir (67%); Bihar (62%); Uttar Pradesh (49%); 

Range; 49% In Uttar Pradesh to 80% In Orissa 
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Upper Prlmaiy/Mlddle- National Average- 48.08% 

States/UTs above the National Average In Descending Order 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands (98%), Kerala (93%), Pondidierry (90%), Sikkim 
(87%), Delhi (85%), Maharashtra (83%), Himachal Pradesh ( 80%), Daman fit 
Dlu ( 79%), Tamil Nadu (79%); Mizoram (78%), Goa (73%), Lakshadweep (71%), 
Manipur (68%), Nagaland (67%), Chandigarh (66%), Punjab (65%), Meghalaya 
(62%); Arunachal Pradesh (65%), Haryana (61%), Karnataka (61%), Gujarat 
(58%), Tripura (56%), Assam (52%); Jammu & Kashmir (50%), Madhya Pradesh 
(40 09%), 

Range: 48 % In Tripura to 98% In Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

States/UTs below the National Average In Descending Order 

West Bengal (44%), Dadra & Nagar Haveli (44%) , Andhra FTadesh (41%); Orissa 
(37%)' Rajasthan (34%), Uttar Pradesh (26%), Bihar (23%); 

Range; 23% In Bihar to 44% In West Bengal/Dadra 8c Nagar Havell 

Note See Appendix Table 4 


Dropout 

There is increased enrolment and improved retention The dropout 
rate for the primary classes (I-V) has gone down from 62% to 39% 
for boys and from 71% to 41% for girls dunng the period 1960-61 to 
1998-99 At the middle stage the dropout rate has come dovm from 
75% to 54% for boys and from 85% to 60% for girls during the 
same period. The last available figures indicate that the dropout 
rate for SC/ST children is substantially higher than that for general 
groups, the same being true for rural girls See for instance the 
Selected Educational Statistics 1998-99 (MHRD). 

TABLE 10 

Dropout rate at the elementary stage in India 
(1960-61 to 1998-99) 


Year Primary (Classes I-V) Middle (Classes I-VIII) 



Boys 

Girts 

Total 

Boys 

GirE 

Total 

1960-61 

61.7 

70 9 

64 9 

75 0 

65 0 

78 3 

1970-71 

64 5 

70 9 

67 0 

74 6 

83 4 

77 9 

1980-81 

56 2 

62 5 

58 7 

68 0 

79 4 

72 7 

1990-91 

40 1 

46 0 

42 6 

59 1 

65 1 

60 9 

1998-99* 

38 6 

41 2 

39 7 

54 4 

60 1 

56 8 


“ provisional Jigures 

Source ; Selected Educaiional Statistics & Annual Report 1999-2000,Deparlment of 
Education, MHRD, GOI 
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FIG 10 

Dropout rate at the elementary stage in India 
(1960-61 to 1998-99J 



Source Annual Report, Department of Education, MHRO, 1999-2000 


TABLE 11 

Regional disparities in the female dropout rate at the elementary stage 

in 1998-99 

Primary Stage (Claaaea I-V] - (National Average- 41.22%) 

Statea/UTa above the National Average In Deacendlng Order 

Sikkim (63%); Rajasthan (62%); Bihar (59%), Meghalaya (57%), Uttar Pradesh 
(56%), Tripura (54%), West Bengal (54%); Mizoram (52%), Orissa (48%); D&N 
Havell (48%); Arunachal Pradesh (47%); J. & K (47%), Manipur (46%), Andhra 
Pradesh (45%); Assam (42%). 

Range; 42% In Asaain to 63 In Sikkim 

Statea/UTa below the National Average In Descending Order 

Chandigarh (-40 8%); Kerala (-5 2%); Pondicherry (-4%), Gujarat (34%), Tamil 
Nadu 34%); Himachal Pradesh (31%). Nagaland (30%); Karnataka (28%), 
Madhya Pradesh (28%); Maharashtra (25%); Punjab (21%), Haryana (16%), 
A&N Islands (12%) ; Lakshdweep (9%), Goa (9%). Delhi (5%); Daman & Dlu 
(3.44%), 

Range; -40,8 % In Chandigarh to 3,44 Daman & Dlu 
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Classes I-Vm - National Average 60 .09 

States above the National Average In Descending Order 

Bihar 80%. West Bengal (78%), Meghalaya ( 78%). Andhra Pradesh (74%), 
Assam (72%), Orissa (72%), Tripura (71%); Rajasthan (68%), Arunachal 
Pradesh (66%); Mizoram 

(66%); Gujarat (65%); Karnataka (64%), Sikkim (63%); D&N Haveli (63%) 

Range; 63% In SLkklm /Dadax & Nagar Haveli to 80 % In Bihar 

States below the National Average In Descending Order 

Pondicherry (-2 05%); Chandigarh (-3 3%). Kerala (-3 5), Uttar Pradesh (58%); 
Madhya Pradesh (57%); Manipur (47%), Jammu fii Kashmir (44%), Maharashtra 
(44%), Haryana (39%); Nagaland (39%), Tamil Nadu (35%), Punjab (30%), 
Himachal Pradesh (28%), A&N Islands (26%), Lakshdweep (25%), Goa (11%), 
Delhi (9%); Daman & Dlu (7%); 

Range, - 2.05 % In Pondicherry to 58 % In Uttar Pradesh 

Note See Appendix Table 7 and 8 

Internal Efficiency 


TABLE 12 

Rates of efficiency (primary stage) 



Promotton rate 

Dropout rate 

Years input per Graduate 

Boys 

67.8 

25 6 

7,2 

Girls 

67 3 

26 0 

B 0 

Total 

67 6 

25 8 

7 5 


Source ■ Sub-Table 18 of EFA-2000 Assessment Core EFA Indicators, Department of 
Education, MHRD, 1999 


As the above table shows, there is very negligible male female 
difference in the Promotion Rate or the Dropout Rate; only girls 
take on an average an year longer to complete five years of pnmaiy 
schooling compared to the boys. 

Girls’ Enrolment, Retention and Achievement; EFA Projects 

The DPEP: Agganval (1999) notices that the participation of girls 
has improved considerably in the 42 Phase I DPEP districts .The 
share of girls enrolments has increased from 45.55 % in 1995-96 to 
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46 3 % in 1997-98. Index of Gender Equity is more than 95 for 21 of 
the 42 districts; is between 85 to 95 In another 16 districts. There 
were five districts of Madhya Pradesh, namely, Guna, Tikamgarh, 
Sldhl, Dhar and Rajgarh where additional efforts are needed to reduce 
the inequities between the boys and the girls. The strategy of 
Alternative Schooling is expected to overcome the gender related 
inequities even in the most educationally backward tribal dominated 
districts. The minimisation of gender based inequities in pnmary 
education would result in Improved female literacy in the DPEP 
districts which were selected from among the low female literacy 
districts The Project goal to reduce differences among gender and 
social groups to less than 5% by the end of the Project appears to be 
in sight. However, he warns against complacency as he feels a lot 
needs to be done to improve the participation and retention of girls. 
A variety of innovative and cost effective strategies need to be evolved 
to reach out to children in isolated small habitations and habitations 
with concentrabon of ST children, working children and the disabled 
children AdditionaJly, development of locally relevant curriculum 
and teacher training to handle first generabon learners as also greater 
interacUon between the school and the community through frequent 
meetings with the Village Education Committees, women’s groups 
and other community based agencies. 

Srivastava (1999) study of the internal efficiency of Primary 
Elducabon in 40 districts of Phase I of the (DPEP) states that in general, 
the gender difference in respect of internal efficiency is small m most 
of the districts. In 24 districts, the coefficient of efficiency in the case 
of girls is not very different from that of the boys, the dtfference between 
the two being less than three points. In 14 dlstncts where the 
(ppefficient for girls is less than that for boys, ten are in Madhya 
I JWdesh However, in the Districts of Raisen and Rewa, the coefficient 
efficiency for girls is substantially higher than that for boys, As 
f tegards the Cohort Dropout Rate of the 40 distncts studied, the 
' dropout rate of girls exceeds that of boys m 25 districts, is almost 
equal to that of boys in 5 districts and less than that of boys in 10 
distncts. Only in 11 out of 40 districts, the dropout rate of girls is 5,0 
or more percentage points. 

A Mid-term Learning Assessment Survey (MAS) by the NCERT 
in 1997 m ail 42 districts of Phase I of DPEP indicated significant 
Improvement in language and mathematics although a great deal 
remains to be done The goal of reducing differences between gender 
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groups Lo less than 55 has been realized in almost all districts across 
the classes in both the subjects. The results, however, are not so 
encouraging with regard to social groups. 

Shiksho-Karmi Project Launched in 1987 with SIDA assistance, 
the Shiksha Karmi Project (SKP) of Rajasthan is an innovative 
community based primary education experiment for remote and 
difficult villages with dysfunctional primary schools and endemic 
teacher absenteeism. The regular teachers are replaced with local 
teachers, the Shiksha Karmis, who are less qualified but are 
continually trained through pre service, in service and refresher 
programmes by the Shiksha Karmi Sahyogis (Field Coordinators) 
and Supervisors who are eternally on the move working with the 
Day schools and the Prehar Pathshalas (Evening Schools). Besides 
the improvement of the school environment, augmentation of the 
school infrastructure and increasing enrolment and retention of all 
children, the Shilsha Karmi sees education of girls as a senous 
challenge in these extremely low literacy blocks of Rajasthan At 
the grassroots level, the SKP works through the Panchayat Samities, 
Shiksha Karmi Sahyogis, subject specialists of NGOs and the village 
communities. The Prehar Pathshalas provide condensed formal 
school curriculum and specially designed learning materials to 
educate the out of school children who are unable to attend the 
regular school for some reason or the other Presently 22,359 girls 
(who form 71% of the learners in these centres) are benefiting from 
these Prehar Pathshalas. Many of them look overage and hence 
perhaps feel shy to go to the day school. 

The dedication of the SKP personnel is exemplar to say the least 
They wander like the proverbial minstrels spreading the light of 
knowledge, often staying the night m the remote villages when 
needed The SKP villages have now batches of girls who have passed 
Class V and they and their guardians want these schools to be 
upgraded to middle stage. The pride of a village visited was the woman 
Shiksha Karmi who had upgraded her qualifications to high school 
in the last several years Currently, the SKP is functional in 125 
blocks spread over the 29 distncts of Rajasthan, catenng to the 
needs of 165000 children of whom majority are first generation 
learners. 

Lok Jumbish : Lok Jumbish (LJ) signifies a vigorous peoples' 
movement and views education as an instrumentality of women's 
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equality. The LJ strategies that have evolved over a period consist 
of people’s participation; decentralisation, gender equity, 
Improvement of teacher status; quality in all programmes and 
activities: HPtD; and inbuilt review and evaluation Education of 
Girls IS Its load star and women's empowerment and involvement is 
seen both as a means to universalisation of primary education of 
eight years and as an end in itself The Project really believes that 
women hold up half the sky. A highly decentralized block based- 
village centred project, women make up half of its functionaries at 
all levels of management. At the field level, there are two woman 
functionsiries to one male functionary. Processes are very important 
in this project and the pace has to be set by the village people, by 
the learners, by the communities. The Lok Jumbish staff, highly 
professionalised move into communities, win their confidence, form 
them into groups for school mapping and later school building 
committees, women and men in equal numbers. It is hard work at 
times but ultimately, the schools and the schooling of their children 
become the concern and responsibility of the village itself, the 
parents, the elected members and all others. It is really an attempt 
to return primary education where it belongs — the people and the 
communities themselves There is an attempt to make curriculum 
interesting, relevant and flexible, leaving a lot of room for the teachers 
to innovate Besides working with the regular government schools, 
a major innovation of LJ is its Sahaj Shiksha (Non Formal Education 
Programme), in which the main lakers are the girls and boys from 
very disadvantaged groups and remote areas Mahila Shikshan 
Kendras (Women's Education Centres), Adhyapika Manch (Women 
Teachers' Fotum), gender training of teachers and teacher educators, 
Balika Shlvlrs (Girl Child Camps), and of late life skills approach 
and gender sensitization of boys in similar camps are several 
innovations that make Lok Jumbish a veritable movement for women 
and the poor. 

The LJ sees educational access for girls as paramount, the 
educational content and process as a means to enhancing the self 
esteem of girls and women for taking hold of their own lives and for 
participating in all social institutions and processes with dignity 
and self confidence. Samvadika (The Core Gender Group), meets 
regularly to understand all dimensions of gender equity and women’s 
empowerment and for sharing field experiences and for ever working 
out new startegies. The Lok Jumbish is currently working in 75 
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blocks in 27 districts of Rajasthan The State Government has 
decided to start DPEP in 19 districts. The remaining 13 distncts will 
be exclusively covered by the Lok Jumbish. 

Besides, Saraswati Yojana (SY) is operational in Rajasthan since 
1994-95 in order to keep the education of the girl child focus of all 
educational activities Under this scheme, local women who have 
passed Class VIII are given training and financial assistance to run 
courtyard schools in their homes At present about 1220 SY centre 
are functional in which about 10,000 children are studying This 
scheme is in addition to the centrally sponsored scheme of Non 
Formal Education. 

Bihar Education Project (BEP): This UNICEF assisted primary 
education project has likewise done considerable work to promote 
the univeraslisation of primary education through the formal schools, 
the NFE and the very innovative Jagjagi Centres for out of school 
girls and educational and residential economic empowerment 
programmes run by the Mahila Samakhaya complement of the BEP 
The transformation of shy reticent Lnbal and folk girls into alert 
and confident young women complete with literacy, health and 
economic skills and laced with Judo and Karate traming is somethmg 
to be seen to be believed 

Total Literacy Campaigns and Girls’ Education 

The" National Literacy Mission (NLM) was launched as a societal and 
technology mission in 1988 for imparting functional literacy to 80 
million illiterate adults in 15-35 age group by 1995, bulk of whom 
were women. The NLM adopted the Total Literacy Campaign (TLC) 
as a pnncipal strategy for achieving universal literacy. The TLC is 
an area specific, time bound, volunteer based mass campaign, built 
through mass mobilization and support of the Central and State 
Governments, district administrations, non-governmental 
organizations, voluntary agencies and people from all walks of life 
(MHRD, 1993) 

The NLM Is now committed to bnnglng about total literacy by 
the year 2005. So far. 450 districts have been covered by the TLCs, 
250 distncts have moved into the post literacy stage and 65 have 
launched programmes of coiitinuing education (MHRD, 1999) 
Analysis of the TLC campaign's shows that women form the bulk of 
the beneficianes, the content and process of these campaigns need 
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to be studied thoroughly from the point of view of gender equity and 
awareness. The few studies in this area point out the infrastructural 
and the planning and management deficiencies of adult learning 
centres. At least one study brings out very clearly the continued 
presentation of women in gender stereotyped roles in the literacy 
materials. Their inadequacy regarding lack of information on the 
legal nghts of women both among men and women, and a lack of 
gender sensitivity needs to be probed into. The materials produced 
by NGO, more diversified in their packaging, were found very radical 
in their messages and those of the government as somewhat 
reactionaiy. 'File content and process of the TLCs require immediate 
attention with a view to making them powerful agents of women’s 
empowerment 

Evaluation studies are indicating that literacy apart, the TLC is 
becoming a movement for social awakening and social change. 
Among, Uie takers, majority are women and they have successfully 
launched protest movements directed at problems like alcoholism 
and its allied ills of violence and abuse. These women have learnt 
to ask for provision of basic amenities of water, sanitation, housing 
and wage work. Above all these campaigns have created a definite 
demand for pnmary education especially for girls’ education 

Conversely, mobilisation and organisation of women at the 
grassroots around their immediate concerns and needs by the State 
and by the non official agencies and organisallos, has generated a 
demand for functional literacy, legal awareness and above all 
education of their children. 

Women Teachers 

The number of teachers at the school stage increased phenomenally 
During 1950-51 to 1998-99, at the pnmary stage their number has 
gone up from 538 thousand to 1 9 million, at the middle stage their 
number has gone up from 86 thousand to 1,3 million As regards 
high/higher secondary stage their number has gone up 127 thousand 
to 1.8 million Women teachers form 35% of the teachers at the 
primary stage, 36% at the middle and 33% at the secondaiy/hlgher 
secondary level whereas the number of primary teachers has 
increased more than three times dunng this period, for the middle 
schools there is more than ten times increase and for high/higher 
secondary stage also there is nearly nine times increase during this 
period (See Table 13). 
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FIG 11 


Percentage female teachers to total at the school stage m India 1950-51 

to 1998-99 
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Source Selected Educational Statistics, MHRD, 2000 


TABLE 13 

Number of school teachers by sex In India 1950-51 to 1998-99 
(in thousands) 


Year 


Primary 


Middle 


High/Hr Secondary 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1950-51 

538 

456 

82 

86 

73 

13 

127 

107 

20 




(15) 



(15) 



(16) 

1960-61 

7412 

615 

127 

345 

262 

83 

296 

234 

62 




(17) 



(24) 



(21) 

1970-71 

1080 

835 

225 

638 

463 

175 

629 

474 

155 




(21) 



(27) 



(25) 

19B0-81 

1363 

1021 

342 

851 

598 

253 

926 

669 

257 




(25) 



(30) 



(28) 

1990-91 

1616 

1143 

473 

1073 

717 

356 

1334 

917 

417 




(29) 



(33) 



(31) 

1998-99 

1904 

1246 

658 

1278 

B14 

464 

1748 

1169 

579 




(35) 



(36) 



(33) 


Source- Annual Report, 1998-99, Department of Education, MHRD and Selected 
Educational Statistics, Various volumes. 

(Figures in parenthesis indicate percentage share of female teachers to total teachers 
at each stage). 
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FIG 12 

Percentage female teachers to total at the school stage in India 
1950-51 to 1998-99 



Primary Middle Sec./Hr. Sec 

Source Selected Educational Statistics, 
Department of Education, MHRD, 2000 


FIG. 13 

Rural urban divide among women teachers at 
school stage In 1993 
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The primaiy stage continues to suffer from shortage of teachers 
m that the phenomenon of multi grade teachers with two to three 
teachers managing a pnmary school is a common sight in rural 
areas. Under the Operation Blackboard (OB) scheme an attempt 
was made to phase out single teacher schools and their number 
substantially decreased as reported in the Sixth All India Educational 
Survey In the OB scheme while phasing out single teacher schools, 
it was mandatory that the second teacher to be added under this 
central scheme would be female in case the earlier teacher was male. 
Many states made sincere effort to place women teachers in rural 
schools under the scheme and even an increase in their quotas m 
teacher training Institutions at the time of recruitment. 

This has borne results in that the women teachers have improved 
their share in the total from 15% to 35 % at the pnmary level, 15 % 
to 36 % at the middle stage and from 16% to 33 % at the high/ 
higher secondaiy stage. 

Regional disparities are extremely large. In 1998-99, the 
percentage of female teachers to total in the states and union 
territories ranged from. 

• 19% in Bihar to 92% in Chandigarh at the primary stage; 

• 17% in Assam to 89 % in Chandigarh at the middle stage, and 

from 

• 16% in Bihar to 80% in Chandigarh (See Appendix Table 9) 

Rural Urban Gap 

The aggregate picture, however, hides the continued shortage of 
female teachers in rural areas as is evident in Table 13 While urban 
schools are overstaffed and crowded with women teachers, the rural 
schools have both staff shortage and very low presence of female 
teachers. This factor is aggravated in low female literacy states and 
continues to hamper educational participation of girls especially at 
the post primaiy stages. (See Appendix Table 8) As field studies 
show there is a clear demand for more women teachers at all levels 
especially at the post primary stages Parents do not appear to be 
averse to coeducation but feel that presence of women on the 
teachmg/administrative staff of these schools is a must Dunng 
some field visits even the all male teachers faculty of rural schools 
expressed that having one or more women teacher is necessary even 
in primary schools as girls feel shy and do not open up much and 
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are unable to share their problems and anxieties There was a 
general feeling that women teachers especially at the post 
pubertal stage can enhance the self confidence of girls through 
systematic counselling, besides being good rde models. (Nayar, 1993- 
94,1996-97) 


TABLE 14 

Percentage share of female teachers to total by level and by mral urban 

areas In 1993 


Area 

Primary 

Middle 

Secondary 

Hr Sec 

Rural 

23 45 

24 66 

22 72 

18 10 

Urban 

60 25 

59 47 

53 58 

41 25 

Total 

31 41 

35 08 

33 92 

31 57 


nirce, Sixth All fndla educat(ancil Survey, NCERT. 1993, 


The acute shortage of women teachers has been an area of 
incern and debate for more than hundred years 
^commendation of Education Commission 1882 to financially 
jpport rural girls for teacher training through residential 
programmes is valid even to day but little has been done on this 
account. The emphasis has been on recruitment of more women 
teachers or at best quotas In teacher training which was obviously 
utilized by urban women. 

The Central Scheme to finance additional women teachers for 
rural areas in the Sixth Plan was withdrawn in the Seventh Plan 
The explanation — urban women get recruited and later manage 
transfers to their respective urban locations. This is hardly to be 
faulted considering (a) the Indian male dominated family structure, 
(b) poor availability of basic amenities of health, housing, hygiene 
and education in rural areas, and (c) lack of quotas for rural women 
in recruitment and teacher training. The problem is more basic 
Secondary and higher education of women continues to be an urban 
elite middle class phenomenon Rural girls do not get as far as 
secondary/higher secondary education to become eligible for entiy 
into primary teacher training. 

It is pertinent to state that the proportion of women teacher is 
very low in low female literacy belt, each affecting the other. There 
Is^a nged to increase secondary/higher secondary opportunlbes for 
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rural girls on a priority basis to end the vicious cycle of rural female 
illiteracy, low enrolments and lack of women teachers in rural areas 
(Nayar, 1993) 

Education of Out of School Girls 

A premier area of concern in the education of the girl child is the 
formulation of action programmes in the area of elementary and 
secondary education focusing on the education of out of school girls 
A major chunk of girls in the age groups of 10-18 are out of school 

TABLE 15 

Estimated number of non enrolled children by sex at the elementaiy 
stage In 1997 (In thousands) 


6-11 Years (Classes I-V) 11-14 Years (Classes VI-VIII) 



Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Gtrls 

Total 

Estimated population 

In the age group In 1997 

62759 

58403 
(48 20) 

121162 

35580 

31966 
(47 32) 

67546 

Enrolment In 1997-98 

61329 

47453 
(43 62) 

108782 

23646 

15,841 
(40 12) 

39487 

Non enrolled children 
in 1997-98 

1430 

10950 

(88,45) 

12380 

11934 

16125 
(57 47) 

28059 


Source ; Selected. Ekiucational Statistics, 1997-9dj Department of Education , MHRD 
Figures in parenthesis indicate percentage girls to total 


• With respect to the UEE, the estimated out of school children in 
the age group 6-14 years were more than 40 million in 1997-98, 
of these, 67% are girls. 

• In the age group 6-11 years (Classes 1-V), there were more 
than twelve million children out of school, of whom 89% were 
girls 

• In the age group 11-14, estimated out of school children were to 
the tune of 28 million, of whom 58% were girls. 

• In absolute terms, a total of 27 million girls were out of school, 
11 million in the primary age group and 16 million in the upper 
primaiy age group 

• Assuming that there are 20-25% over age/underage children in 
the system, the number of o ut ueliuul clillUlti h iiy Uig sjje cHic 
age groups could even be high^^'t- IrbUn « 
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• The NSSO (1998) data on attendance rate estimates 89 64 million 
children not attending school in 1995-96, 65,52 million in the 
age group 6-11 years and 24.12 million in the age group 11-14 
years (Quoted from Takroo, 1999) 

• The MHRD Draft EFA 2000 Assessment on Core EFA Indicators 
puts this figure at 35.06 million in the age group 6-11 years 
after allowing for 21 54% underage and over-age children in 
Classes I-V. None the less, it is clear that the problem exists 
even if different figures are arrived by different agencies. 

Till very recently, girls in this age group were not covered by 
any government programme for health care and nutntion either 
Presently these girls are being addressed through the following 
■Programmes: The NFE (Non Formal Education) programme of the 
■"partment of Education, MHRD as a centrally sponsored scheme 
the out of school children in the age group 6-14 years. The scheme 
lelng implemented by the state governments and several NGOs 
; Centre gives assistance to the slate governments on 50 50 basis 
coeducational centres and on 90.10 basis for exclusively girls' 
ntres The NGOs get 100% assistance Presently, more than 
10,000 NFE centres are running but these largely cater to the 
primary level. A total of seven million children are enrolled in these 
courses and girls form about 40 % of those enrolled. So far the NFE 
programme has remained pitched at the pnmary level. There is ment 
in strongly operationalising NFE Part II aimed at providing middle 
phool level education to children for accessing post pnmary 
lucation to girls in rural areas and in urban slums. 

The National Open School (NOS), runs courses for out of school 
,irls and women as well as for other categones of employed personnel 
who are desirous of completing the ten year/secondary level open 
school course and higher general and vocational secondary 
education course The NOS also conducts a course for adolescent 
girls and adult women named the ParipuranaMahilaYoj ana which 
covers a vast range areas of women's empowerment to include legal 
literacy, health and nutrition, general awareness and others. The 
NOS has worked out a course equivalent to Class III and is presently 
working on Class V syllabus to enable the neo literate to attain 
primary level competencies. Further, girls and women can take up 
the middle and secondary school examinations of the State Boards 
as pnvatc Candidates. Some states have already started State Open 
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Schools as in Tamil Nadu and Haiyana and girls are utilizing these 
opportunities, 

The Central Social Welfare Board (CSWB) has a major scheme of 
Condensed Courses for girls and women in the age group of 15-35 
years from among the disadvantaged sections of rural and urban 
areas who for some reason or the other have either missed schooling 
or have dropped out of the system These are two year courses leading 
to Pnmary, Middle, Secondary and Vocational education which are 
awarded to NGOs through the State Social Welfare Boards all over 
the country. 

The Department of Women and Child Development (MHFtD) also 
has a scheme for adolescent girls enbtled Balika Yojana being earned 
out in some blocks at the ICDS centres These girls are given inputs 
of educabon, health and nutntion education among others, and, 
are expected to help the Anganwadi workers in their tasks. 

In the Ninth Five year Plan, provision has been made to fund 
and support innovative educational programme for adolescent out 
of school girls in the age group 12-18 years in the Department of 
Education, MHRD. The Ministry of Health and Family Welfare also 
has a very large programme for adolescent girls as part of its 
Reproductive and Child Health (RCH) Programme, The Ministry of 
Labour likewise is targeting out of school girls and women through 
some of its programmes 

Second and Third L^vel General and Technical Education 

In the last decade, the approach to the education of girls and women 
shows a marked shift. Investment in female education is now being 
seen as a development imperative rather than a plain moral 
commitment, thus, lifting it from the plane of pure ethics to pure 
economics. We still posit the question as to the validity of this very 
expediential model where women’s education is still being viewed 
as a means to an end (economic development) and not an end in 
itself. The planners and the policy makers are convinced that the 
payoffs of educating women are many, among them, higher age at 
marriage, a smaller family size, lower infant and child mortality, 
better educabonal and health Inputs into the quality of life of the 
family/household, and higher produebvity, among others. Rarely 
does one come across a fundamental issue that education is a basic 
human right and half the human species are female who have a 
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right to half of the educational places, and an equal share in economic 
and political opportunities and in family and societal decision making 
as all decisions affect them as much and at times more A major 
Eissumption is that education alone can equip them with skills for 
employment making them self reliant and self confident. This would 
then give them the capacity to take vital decisions about themselves 
and about societal affairs at large 

There are two clear axes of promotion of vocational and technical 
education of girls viz . expansion of educational facilities and a policy 
of undifferentiated curricula Theoretically, all formal and non-formal 
education and training programmes are open to women In addition 
provision exists for opening of separate institutions or separate wings 
for women/girls exclusively. Education is free for girls up to the 
higher secondary stage and several states have made education free 
girls right up to the university level. Besides free education for 
children up to the age of fourteen, there are incentive schemes 
e free noon meals, free books, free uniforms and attendance 
lolarships for girls and nomad children. The coverage of these 
nemes is very low Girls belonging to SC/ST receive additional 
ineflts like stipends, residential facilities. Post matric scholarships 
are given to all SC and ST students for general and technical 
higher education and they also enjoy reservations in all higher 
education Institutions/courses andjob reservations and reservations 
in legislatures There is no gender disaggregated data available on 
most of the schemes for SC and ST students Very recently some 
states have announced reservation of seats for girls in technical 
iducation. 

Second Level General, Vocational and Technical Education 

Secondary education is a cntical sector for future development of 
girls. It is here that diversification of curricula and streaming occurs 
Secondary education has both preparatory and terminal functions 
At the secondary and senior secondary stage, the number of schools 
have increased from 7,416 in 1950-51 to over 108 thousand in 1998- 
99. The enrolment of girls at this stage increased from 0 2 million to 
10.5 million during the same penod. The share of girls has Increased 
from 13.3 in 1950-51 to 38% in 1998-99 at the secondary stage. 
Only 39% girls in this age group participate in secondary education 
compared to 59 % boys. 
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Girls as percentage to total by faculty In higher education in India 
1960-61 to 1998-99 
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The lower participation of girls at secondary and senior secondary 
stage and in vocational and technical and professional education is 
a cause for concern. Secondary, vocational, and technical education 
is largely an urban middle class phenomenon. Rural and poor 
population has lower access and participation in these areas. There 
is a big gender gap as girls are lagging behind than boys and more 
so the girls from the disadvantaged groups are the worst off. At this 
stage girls lag behind not only in numbers but the type of courses 
they opt for and receive training in Girls find it easy to opt for and 
are concentrated in courses such as arts and humanities and fewer 
girls enter into courses like science, mathematics and technology. 

Vocatlonallsatlon of Higher Secondary Education 

This Centrally sponsored programme was Introduced in 1976 to 
train the young students in middle level mEurketable skills and to 
reduce aimless entry into higher education. The scheme was expected 
to cover 50% of the secondary school graduates. The scheme was 
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able to cover only about 2.5% of students entering the higher 
secondary stage till 1986 By 1996-97, a capacity for 935,000 
students has been created in 6476 schools. In terms of coverage, 
only 11.51 % of the total enrolment at the higher secondary level 
have joined the vocational stream in general education at this level 
The scheme is presently implemented by all the states and union 
territories except Lakshdweep. In all 18,709 vocational sections have 
been approved in the 6.476 schools offering vocational education 
Vocational courses being offered in general higher secondary 
education are; 

Technology Based Courses : Computer Techniques; Repair and 
Maintenance of Radio and TV Receiver , Audio-visual Technician , 
Electronics Technology; Clock and Watch Repair ; Repair and 
laintenance of Domestic Appliances . Draftswomen (Civil and 
rchltectural) ; Electric Motor Winding. 

Commerce Based Courses : Office Assistantship/Management ; 
Lccounlancy and Taxation/Auditing; Marketing and Salesmanship, 
nsurance; Banking Assistantshlp, Purchasing and Storekeeping. 

Paramedical Courses L: X-Ray Technician , Medical Laboratoiy 
Technician; Dental Hygienist; Pharamaclst; Hospital Housekeeping; 
Medical Record Documentation ; Sanitary/Health Inspector ; 
Opthalmic Technical ; Physiotherapist or Occupational Therapist, 
Female Multi Purpose Health Worker (Auxiliary Nurse and Midwife) 

Agriculture Based Courses- Dairying; Poultry Farming: Sericulture; 
Inland Fisheries ; Fish ProcessingTechnology; Nursery and Vegetable 
Growing. 

Home Science Based Courses; Food preservation and processing; 
Bakery and confectionery; Textile Designing ; Commercial and Pre- 
School Management; Child and Family Welfare; Institutional 
Housekeeping; Catering and Restaurant Management, Interior 
Decoration; Dietetics and Meal Preparation. 

Humanities and Others; Tourism and Travel Techniques; Health Care 
and Beauty Culture; Printing Technology; Hosiery; Photography; 
Commercial Artist; Library and Information Service, Law Assistant 
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Second Level Technical Education 

Presently, there are 4,171 Industrial Training Institutes (ITIs) with 
a total enrolment of 440 thousand, out of which 13.4% per cent are 
girls. Of these ITIs, 214 are exclusively meant for women and others 
have Women’s Wings In pnnciple, all ITIs are open to women. In 
1066 Polytechnics, there are m all 357 thousand students, girls 
forming only 16 8 per cent of the enrolment. (MHRD, 1999- 
2000) .Further, there is one National Institute for Vocational Training 
(NVTI) and four Regional Vocational Trmning Institutes (RVTIs) for 
women exclusively with a total capacity of 1496 students (1995-96 
Annual Report of the Ministry of Labour). Women also receive traimng 
under the Apprenticeship training scheme of the Ministry of Labour, 
accounting for 2.6% of the total no of 272,755 trainees. 

Higher, Professional and Technical Education 

There are 7494 colleges for general education, 540 engineenng 
colleges, 755 medical colleges, 818 Colleges of Teacher Training, 
and 308 universities including institutions of national importance 
and research Institutions serving more than six million students 
and scholars out of whom 39 per cent are girls their number having 
gone up by more than four times since independence. There are 
1066 Polytechnics, TTls 4171 and 1319 Teacher Training Schools 
(1999-2000 Departmental Statistics, MHRD) 

Girls form: 

• 40% of the students enrolled in B.A /B.Sc /B.Com. 

• 38% of the M.B B S students, 

• 40% of those studying in M.A / M Sc./ M Com. 

• 43% of the B Ed. trainees 

• 47 % of the student teachers enrolled in J.B.T. courses 

• 30% of the students enrolled for the doctoral programmes 

• 19.5% in Engineering and Technology courses 

• 16.8% in Polytechnics; and 

• 13% in ITIs. 

The share of girls in various faculties has increased very 
substantially in Arts, Science, Commerce, Education and Medicine 
in the last four decades. However, girls continue to be way behind 
in Engineering and Technology (19.5%), and m second level techmcal 
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education institutions except in teacher training schools. They form 
16 8% of all students in Polytechnics and a mere 13% m the 
Industrial Training Institutions. 

TABLE 16 

Enrolment of girls as percentage to total enrolment in higher education 

by faculty 


Year 

Arts 

Science 

Coirunerce 

Education 

Enpp. /Tech. 

Medicine 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1960-61 

18 6 

00 

1.1 

32 5 

0 8 

20 4 

1970-71 

33.5 

18 a 

28 

37 3 

1 0 

21 3 

1980-81 

37 5 

27.9 

15.2 

46 7 

4 6 

23 8 

1990-91 

39.8 

36 8 

24 0 

44 4 

10 9 

34 3 

1998-99 

44 7 

35 6 

31 6 

47 0 

19 5 

38 0 


Source. Department ojEducatwn, MHRD 


Analysis 

(i) Secondary education is available only 39 girls out of 100 girls in 
the age group compared to 59 per hundred for boys. 

(li) Girls are behind not only in numbers but the type of education 
they receive or opt for, it is qualitatively different from that of 
boys, and does little to alter their subsidiary position in the 
occupational structure. Girls go in primarily for soft courses m 
arts and humanities at the higher secondary stage thus limiting 
their occupational choices and chances. These choices are 
dictated by their actual or expected adult roles as mothers and 
as wives. Very little consideration is paid to their potential as 
productive workers. Curriculum continues to be gender 
stereotyped despite the stated policy of undifferentiated 
curricula. 

(lii) Three quarters of our population lives in rural areas but only 
11,642 higher secondciry schools are in rural areas as compared 
to 11882 in urban areas. Access of rural girls diminishes at 
every successive higher level of education. Whereas 87 per cent 
of 587,247 villages have a primary school, only 22 per cent are 
covered by middle schools, 8 per cent have a secondary school 
and about 2 per cent villages have a higher secondary school 
within the village (Sixth All India Educational Survey, NCERT, 
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1993). The rural girls get eliminated from the qualifying rounds 
and reach at best as far as the village hedge 

(iv) In 1993. there were only 0 72 million rural girls at the higher 
secondary stage compared to 1 77 million girls in urban areas 
At the secondary level (Classes X-Xll) also, the urban girls enrolled 
numbered 2 80 million compared to 2.71 million in rural areas. 
There are unserved areas in the country where there is no school 
for 10 to 20 km As In some tribal belts, desert and hilly regions 
with low population density, girls from such areas are hardly 
expected to attend schools located at far off distance 

(v) Urban middle class girls and women have benefited 
disproportionately from available vocational, technical and 
professional education facilities on account of their higher general 
educabon base and better physical access to these largely urban 
located institubons Rurzd women and girls have little chance of 
entering formal or non-formal vocabonal educabon and training 
msbtubon on account of poor literacy and general educabon base 
and sbll poorer physical access. Also, there are indications that 
gender stereotyping of vocabonal and technical courses are hard 
to break but not impossible Urban upper middle class girls from 
professional parents/families are breaking new ground and are 
entering all scientific and technical fields, although their number 
is small Gender lines are hard to cross in rural areas or small 
towns Some attempts are being made to induct women in 
traditional male crafts in a few non-formal skill development 
programmes. 

(vi) Case studies and field observations lead one to conclude that 
vocational, technical and professional education of women 
appears to have advanced relabvely faster in the major mdustnal 
states of Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra and even Andhra Pradesh, 
although the female literacy and basic educabon is fairly low in 
Andhra Pradesh. If we take note of the urban or semi-urban 
locabon of most vocabonal, technical and professional education 
and training institutions, the urban female literacy and 
educabonal participation rates are very high in Tamil Nadu and 
Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh has a recent record of extensive 
efforts for women's development, including 30% reservation in 
all public sector Jobs This as we noted earlier, makes it attracbve 
for the women beneficiaries of government training programmes 
who find ready and assured placement after training. The Andhra 
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experiment (Mahila Programme) also bnngs out the positive 
Impact of certification. The courses of training are recognized by 
the Padmavathi Mahila Vishwa Vidyalaya, Tirupati. Pleasant 
and clean surroundings and leisure time activities, and the 
availability of creche and day care services for the young ones of 
the trainees make these training programmes very attractive 
However, even these centres can cater only to a few hundred 
women at a time, As can be noted, the status of women indicators 
for Tamil Nadu are among the best in the counliy and fairly 
good m Maharashtra There is less inhibition and lower negative 
discrimination against girls in these states and at least urban 
women seem to benefit from industrial education, 

(viil'fhe absence of pull factors of industrialisation and highly sexist 
orientation of the Hindu belt (Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan), has led to generally lower development 
of vocational and technical education in these states Extremely 
poor levels of literacy and basic education of men and women 
makes development processes slow and ineffective. These states 
are also marked by poor and inadequate development 
infrastructures of education, health, roads, telecommunications, 
electricity water, etc. especially In the rural areas 

Non-Formal Education Training Programmes 

Besides the formal educational Institutions, there are forty five 
schemes of non-formal education and training run under eight 
central minlstnes, viz., Human Resource Development. Health and 
Family Welfare. Labour, Industries, Agriculture, Food & Civil 
Supplies, Science and Technology and Textiles. These schemes are 
aimed at development of literacy and a vast range of productive 
skills, All of these schemes are open to both men and women; 27 
are exclusively meant for women for economic empowerment of 
women and the preparation of women development functionaries. 

• There are some unique schemes for creating awareness among 
poor rural women and for mobilising them for action, e g , 
awareness generation camps, setting up of Mahila Mandals 
(women’s groups) and DWCRA (Development of Women and 
Children In Rural Areas) schemes of the IRDP (Integrated Rural 
Development Project) and Mahila Samakhya (Education for 
Women's Equably) of the Department of Education of the MHRD, 

• There are at least two schemes of the Department of Science 
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and Technology and Ministry of Industnes that lay to develop 
enterpreneurship among women and orient them in project 
formulation, financial and credit management, marketing, etc 
The management component is also found in two other schemes 
of the Department of Women and Child Development, viz , STEP 
(Support to Employment Programme) and setting up of Women’s 
Development corporations 

• In certain programmes like TRYSEM (Training of Rural Youth in 
Employment) of the IRDP, minimum of 33% seats were to be 
filled by women Since women exceeded this quota during the 
Seventh Five Year Plan, there is upward revision to 40% seats 
being reserved for women w.e.f April 1, 1991 The KVIC (Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission) which runs over 90 
vocational courses aimed at promotion of Khadi and 26 Village 
industnes has a mandate to increase women’s employment 
Nearly half of those employed in KVIC industnes are women 

• While gender stereotyping of vocational/technical courses 
continues as a rule in non-formal education programmes, there 
are some programmes like Socio-Economic Programme, Support 
to Employment Programme. Vocational Training Employment, 
Income Generation cum Induction Programme for women among 
others, which are breaking traditional stereotypes. Under the 
Socio-Economic Programme, production units and pre¬ 
employment training are made available to women for 
manufactunng small industrial items, light engineering goods, 
electrical and allied items, chemicals, ceramics and glassware, 
rubber, leather and canvas goods. The other two progrcimmes 
offer women a variety of courses in the area of manufacture of 
scientific apparatus, educational equipment, watch and TV 
assembly, making of leather goods, prism gnnding, electronics 
including components like aluminium electrolytic capacitors and 
sophisticated electromc equipment, and also computer operations. 
These programmes signify a move away from traditional female 
linked occupations to new and emerging vocations which are not 
yet sex typed. A remarkable achievement is that under the 
TRYSEM programme, women are now being trained in traditional 
male crafts e.g. Patchitrakatha in Orissa, rosewood decoration 
pieces in Karnataka and carpet weaving in Rajasthan 

• The Department of Women and Child Development, Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting and some specialized 
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organizations have produced several short films and TV features 
for projecting a positive, non-traditional image of women and 
girls, 

• Dunng the Seventh Five Year Plan 30% quota was reserved for 
women in poverty removal programmes like National Rural 
Employment Programme (NREP) and other schemes of IRDP, 
preference being given to women headed households. There are 
several schemes now for making credit facilities available to 
women individually and even In small groups of five or more, 

• Among the innovative schemes for women, Mahila Prangnams 
(Development of Andhra Pradesh stands out of rural poor women 
through skill training) Women receive stipends, free boarding 
and lodging, free recreational facilities and are allowed to keep 
children below 3 years with them during the training period, 
Further the Padraavati Mahila Vishva Vidyalaya, Timpati grants 
recognition and awards certificates on completion of training. 
Women thus trained also have assured employment in the state 
services/sector (30% quota Is reserved for women) or in 
production centres of these programmes. 

• Role ofNGOs. Further it is noted that many NGOs are engaged 
In vocational training under the centrally sponsored schemes of 
the government of India and on their own. The more successful 
among them are those NGOs which are also engaged in research 
and development activities and undertake action research, 
programmes of awareness generation, income generation and 
Integrated development for women. Some of these organisations 
have been able to reach out to women of indigent groups and 
even those among them living in inaccessible areas. These 
programmes are local specific and have the advantage of being 
planned for more homogeneous smaller groups, often in 
partnership with the trainees Some of them have been expanded 
to cover larger areas and population groups. The programmes 
of Self Employed Women's Association (SEWA) m Ahmadabad, 
the Social Work and Research Centre in Tilonia in Rajasthan, 
Centre for Women's Development Studies (CWDS) Delhi; AdiU 
in Bihar; YWCA; NAIKA; Joint Women’s Programme, Delhi; 
Working Women's Forum, Madras; Karmika Delhi have almost 
generated a movement in the direcUon of empowerment of women 
through consciousness raising and imparting of skills required 
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for self reliant production and employment The value of their 
expenments lies in their innovativeness and for evolving new 
strategies for raising the status of women through training and 
skill development. 

• Role of International Agencies There are several international 
development agencies like DANIDA, SIDA, NORAD, FAO, UNICEF, 
etc. which are promoting vocational and techmccil education of 
women through non-formal programmes under the central 
government schemes of various ministries. Howsoever, small m 
scale, the skill development programmes supported by these 
international agencies cover a wide range of non-traditional 
trades and occupations, thereby, acting more as catalysts. For 
example the DANIDA assisted Mahila Samakhya-an educational 
project of the MHRD sees organisation and collectivisation of 
women as a major aspect of their empowerment, likewise, NORAD 
assisted projects (started in 1982) impart skills in areas of light 
engineering, electricals and allied electronics, manufacture of 
scientific equipment, chemicals, small industnal items, sport 
goods, manufacture of leather goods, tassar silk reeling, textiles, 
garment making, hand printing, screen pnnting and dyeing, book 
binding, etc UNICEF, for instance, initiated the training of 
unlettered tribal women in repair of hand pumps in Rajasthan 
and continues to support the Development of Women, Children 
in Rural Areas (DWCRA) under the IRDP, in addition to the 
Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) aimed at health, 
education and nutntion of young mothers and children below 
six years of age. The ICDS, itself is a major innovative programme 
for rural and urban poor women and children, but its coverage 
is low at present 

Shortfalls. Barriers and Constraints 

While we admit the substantial policy gains of Indian women, in the 
last few decades, the Implementation of these highly progressive 
policy continues to be partial, often unsupported by adequate 
financial outlays, appropnate institutional structures and expertise. 
For example, while NPE 1986 noted the educational and skill lag of 
women, the intent to remove this snag is not accompanied by 
commensurate allocation of funds and efforts, or even institutional 
structures. The National Perspective Plan (1988-2000), had a sharp 
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rural focus and saw education and training of women for employment 
and income generation a core component along with health, 
nutrition, legal literacy and communications There was a proposal 
to set up a National Resource Centre to reach out vocational and 
technical education and training to women. The proposal never came 
off. There is as yet no national MIS for women's vocational and 
technical education. The Department of Women and Child 
Development Is making its best effort to motivate and base with 
training section of various minisLnes. The Ministry of Labour has 
set up a Women's Cell to monitor Lhe progress of women trainees 
In most other Ministnes and Departments, some officer or other is 
given the additional charge of looking at the women’s problem for 
purpose of answenng public queries and parliament questions and 
for maintaining files marked “Women". 

• As is evident from the study (Nayar, 1989), vocational and 
technical education and training continues to be a Central subject 
and nearly all the formal and non-formal courses and schemes 
flow from central minisLnes through their state counterparts 
and at times are totally controlled by the Centre This leads to 
over-centrall 2 alion, bureaucratic delays, lack of coordination and 
often waste of expenditure and effort, 

• Illiteracy and lack of education is a major barrier in girls and 
women gaining access to vocational, technical and professional 
education. Barring a few non-formal training schemes which do 
not lay down any formal education requirement, all of the 
vocationEil, technical and professional education and training 
courses have ten to twelve years of general education as a pre- 
entiy requirement. This disqualified bulk of women and girls 
especially those belonging to educationally and economically, 
under served, under developed rural areas and marginal groups 
of population 

• Despite four decades of development planning and educational 
expansion, 50 out of every 100 females above seven years of age 
are illiterate (NSSO, 1997) Female literacy rate vanes from 21% 
m Rajasthan to 87% m Kerala. In 1981, rural female literacy was 
below 5% in 181 districts for SC and ST females. On the whole 
122 of 412 districts had less than 10% female literacy While the 
National Literacy rate for urban women was about 47,82, it was 
18% for rural females, 13% for SC females and only 8% for tribal 
women. Of the 18% rural literate women only 43% had primary 
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and middle education; 7% had ten to twelve years of education; 
only 0.08% had non-technical diploma below degree level, 0 25% 
had technical diploma below degree level and 0 74% were graduate 
and above. The comparative figures for urban women were 49%, 
19 31%; 0 12%, 0.34% and 5 75% respectively 

• Permanent literacy is a function of at least five years of effective 
schooling or its equivalent Female literacy m India is largely a 
function of expanded schooling facilities and these are not 
distributed equitably between rural and urban populations In 
1986-87 enrolment of girls in selected classes to total enrolment 
of girls in Class I showed stark rural-urban divide For 100 girls 
in Class I, there were 40 rural and 64.24 urban girls in Class V; 
17,77 rural and 51.82 urban girls in Class VIII; 9.33 rural and 
35,85 urban girls in Class X and only 1,44 rural and 14.04 urban 
girls in Class XII 

• By far secondary and higher education is an urban middle class 
preserve as far as women are concerned. Also, nearly all of the 
vocational, technical and professional education institutions ai'e 
located in urban areas 

• Girl's participation in second and third level vocational and 
technical education is highly sex stereotyped Girls are 
concentrated in general arts . science and commerce courses or 
in teaching: account for a third of the medical students but are 
way behind in engineering and technical education at the second 
level. Even in the Polytechnics, girls are crowded in non 
engineering, home science based courses Girls in non- 
engineering trades were concentrated in cutting, tailoring, 
needlework, weairing, knitting, stenography, hand composing, 
proof reading and book binding 

• Girls form 46% of those enrolled in vocational courses (covenng 
about 10% of students ) in general higher secondary education 
but in a limited number of female sex stereotyped courses. 
Despite the national policy of undifferentiated curricula, states 
adopt a restrlcbve attitude in providing vocational courses Girls 
are seen mainly as home makers and child bearers, boys are 
the ultimate breadwinners as far as educational planners and 
administrators are concerned. Parental conservatism contnbutes 
further. 

• Educational and vocational guidance services either do not exist 
or are essentially inactive in girl's institutions There is further 
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lack of investment in physical facilities and inadequacy of 
teaching m girl’s institutions Poor quality of teaching in science 
and mathematics at lower levels dissuades and disqualifies many 
girls from vocational and technical education A good foundation 
of mathematics and science is essential for all technology based, 
paramedical courses, commerce and agriculture and even some 
of the home science based courses According to some studies, 
girls opting for non-traditionaJ courses find employment difficult 
on account of the employer's bias and rigid ideas of gender 
appropnate roles Personal secrelanes to industrialists and top 
managers can be female but not industrial supervisory and 
management cadres 

Non-Formal Education and Training 

'The existing vocational training facilities for out of school women 

and girls are very inadequate considering the massive requirement 

• The rural lag is most prominent. Most of these training 
institutions are located in urban or semi-urban areas, although 
the training schemes are Intended for rural and urban poor 
women, both Rural women are constrained by lack of time 
(wth a 15-19 work hour day) and resources to commute long 
distances away from their homes Residential facilities and child 
care services are offered only in very few training programmes 
Women in dire poverty can 111 afford the opportunity cost The 
benefits of most schemes accrue to the relatively better of women. 

• Majority of the schemes have matnculation and above as a pre¬ 
entry requirement, some require middle or pnmary school pass 
As noted at 4 3 of 18% rural females who Eire literate, only 3% 
have matriculation and above qualifications, only 15% are 
educated upto the middle level and only 37% are pnmary school 
graduates; 39% are literate without any educational level As 
access even to non-formal vocational and technical courses is 
based on minimum general education, rural girls and women 
lag behind for lack of adequate general education opportunities 
within the formal system. It was noticed theat literate/educated 
women fared better on skill development courses which had no 
pre-entiy educational requirement. On the other hand the 
funclional/skill m the major national adult education programme 
is nearly absent. Also, functionality for women is seen mainly 
related to their domestic/child care skills 
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• There is lack of a coherent overall frame for vocational and 
technical education and training for women The projects and 
programmes suffer from over centralization and bureaucratic 
delays The quality of outcomes of each project differs on account 
of a multiplicity of agencies — governmental and non¬ 
governmental that are implementing these schemes. The total 
effort appears piecemeal, ad-hoc and covers very small numbers 
and IS expensive. Follow up being weak or non existent, even 
the organizers at times are at a loss to know anything about the 
impact of their training The Ministry of Labour has set up a 
placement cell which is a positive step in this direction 

• At times, vocations and trades selected are not in accordance 
with the local demand, hence, making it difficult for trainees, 
more so women to get employment Interestingly, TRYSEM, a 
scheme meant for equipping rural youth with skills for self- 
employment, does not achieve this objective Instead, most of 
the youths trained under this scheme are more likely working 
for wages. 

• The penod of training under most schemes ranges from six days 
to six months. The vocational skills thus imparted are seldom of 
comparable quality with the formal system Despite this, the 
success of several programmes was noted by us especially where 
production units were attached to the training centres or where 
employment was assured and post training support was provided 

• Most programmes emphasise the skill component and do not 
develop self confidence and other complementary skills of credit 
know-how, procurement of raw matenals, marketing, financial 
management, project formulation, industnal management, etc 
Training programmes for women also need back up services in 
the areas of credit, procurement of materials, marketing, labour 
laws and industnal relations, and post training technical support. 
There is now an attempt to integrate these elements in some of 
the programmes. 

• In schemes that are meant for both men and women, gender 
disaggregated data is not always available to monitor the 
participation of women and the impact of these schemes of them. 
The participation of women is generally poor in such schemes 
and men seem to benefit disproportionately Lack of women 
instructors and females extension workers is noticed further, 
these schemes are run mainly by male functlonanes and cater 
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mainly to the male life cycle Little effort is made to increase 
participation of women or to re-onent the training strategies to 
suit women's needs, 

• Most training programmes for women continue to be in 
conventional areas to improve and aid their reproductive roles 
and domestic skills although there is also a small movement 
away from these to traditionally male preserves and modern 
trades and vocations which have not yet become sex type cast, 
Women tend to be concentrated in few trades, viz , cutting and 
tailoring, embroidery, stenography, knitting, weaving and 
spinning, food preservation or in training sectors preparing 
female development functionaries. Only a small percentage of 
total admissions in engineering based courses are female. In 
urban areas some women are moving over to non-traditional 
areas but in rural areas, the gender lines are difficult to cross 
and occupations continue to be determined by rigidities of cast 
and gender 

• As field observations show, because of over centralised 
bureaucratic nature of certain central schemes, these are NGOs 
which end up as “copy book" implementers and loose their 
flexibility and innovativeness. In certain schemes being 
Implemented solely through the NGOs (e g schemes of 
Condensed and Vocational Courses of CSWB), it was noticed 
that the preferences of NGOs vaned very sharply and most of 
their personnel had little or no training in crucial areas of 
programme/project formulation and planning, as also in the 
areas of financial management. The training of trainers is another 
weak spot of the NGOs which they share with the various 
governmental schemes of non-formaJ education and training 

Conclusion 

Considering the massive education and skill deficits of rural women 
and girls and the continued under development of rural areas, there 
IS need for reordering development pnoribes and strategies Gender 
sensihve development planning would require not only redeployment 
and re-allocation of national resources and relocation of training 
facilities, but also creation of employment opportunities and setting 
up of agro-based mdustnes and other small scale industries in rural 
areas. Rural schools, roads, rural electriflcalion, safe drinking water, 
health and housing, sanitation, cheap fodder and fuel are the 
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minimum essential conditions for redressing the educational and 
social disadvantage of rural women and girls 

The status of women is an important vanable m promoting access 
of women and girls to education in general and to vocational, 
technical and professional education and training in particular. The 
state policies in terms of concrete programmes of women's education 
and training, accompanied by assured placement in jobs, are likely 
to alter the present value structure of negative discrimination against 
girls and women This has to be accompanied by making women 
full partners in societal decision making, from family and grass root 
level political bodies to national legislative bodies, in the corporate 
sector and the bureaucracy. There is a lot of work for development 
planners, for educational and media personnel, for informed men 
and women to translate the legal and constitutional equality of 
women into social action Tmkenng and tokenism, piece meal action, 
a few more schemes, a few more institutions is not the answer 
Education and employment of women has not to be seen merely as 
an economic imperative for increasing producbvity, but for developing 
in women and girls a new confidence in their own abilities and more 
self fulfillment A simultaneous effort would be needed to redefine 
gender roles to make intra household division of labour more 
equitable Or else the Chinese saying, "women are donkeys, they 
work at home and they work outside" The double bind kills more 
poor women and leads to low productivity among rural females 
India's women are an endangered species. Sex ratio touched an all 
time low of 927 (women per 1000 men) in 1991, Education and 
training of such women has to be adequately backed by health and 
nutrition and human conditions of living 



Section Three 


Women’s Empowerment 


Tiie National Policy on Education 1986 and its Programme of Action 
reiterated the need to operationalize the Constitutional guai'antee 
of equality between sexes and the protective discrimination clauses 
therein, by making education an effective instrument of women’s 
equality and empowerment The Programme of Action (POA) laid 
down the following parameters of women's empowerment 

• Enhance self esteem and self confidence of women 

• Building a positive image of women by recognizing their 
contnbution to the society, polity and the economy 

• Developing the ability to think cntically 

• Fostering decision making and action through collective 
processes, enable women to make informed choices in areas 
like education, employment and health (especially reproductive 
health) 

• Ensuring equaJ participation in development processes 

■ Providing information, knowledge and skills for economic 
Independence, enhancing access to legal literacy and information 
relating to their rights and entitlements in society with a view to 
enhancing their participation on an equal footing in all areas 
Besides the laudable efforts of the women's movement that 
spurred state action and mobilized women, India holds the distinction 
of state sponsored mobilization and organisation of women at the 
grassroots level. 

The women scholars and activists who participated in the 
formulation of the historic 1986 National Policy on Education and 
its POA were backed by expenence, research evidence and the special 
institutional structures and policies of the UN Development Decade 
1975-85, The concept of women's empowerment was much debated, 
challenged and finally became a writ for the nation as not only all 
educational institutions but also all official agencies and ministnes 
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were asked to gear their programmes to achieving women's equality 
and empowerment These programmes and schemes range from 
awareness generation, legal literacy and legal aid, self help credit 
groups, training for self employment, (raining in areas of agnculture, 
horticulture, senculture, small scale industries, food preservation, 
leather technology, handlooms, computers, entrepreneurship, 
condensed courses of education, vocational and technical training 
for participation in local self government among others 

Higlilights 

State Sponsored Fact Finding Mission in the wake of the shocking 
revelations of the 1971 Census . Setting up of the Committee on the 
Status of Women which gave its report Towards Equality in 1974 
before the start of the UN Development Decade for Women (1975- 
85]' 

• State Sponsored Mobilisation of Women — WDP project of the 
Government of Rajasthan, which formed the base of the MHRD, 
Department of Education initiative of Mahila Samakhya, later 
Integrated Women's Empowerment Project of Haryana, and 
others, 

• State schemes for education and survival of the girl child and 
for adolescent girls. 

• Gender focus in all Education for All and Health for All 
programmes and gender sensitization of all government 
personnel 

Some Slgiuficant Experiences 

The Women's Development Programme (WDP) of the 
Government of Rajasthan was the first state effort at the 
mobilisation and orgcinisation of village women. The WDP was 
the precursor of a major women's empowerment initiative of 
the Department of Education of the MHRD of the Government 
of India, namely the Mahila Samakhya The project goal is to 
empower women to tEike control of their own lives and question 
and the forms of socielI organizations that paralyse women and 
put into limbo their power (shakti) The project aims to create a 
demand for literacy but at a pace determined by the 
participating women themselves without the pressure for 
fulfilling quantitative targets. Mahila Samakhya was launched 
in 1989 in three states, namely, Uttar Pradesh, Karnataka and 
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Gujarat in 10 districts has now expanded to 42 districts in 
eight states Mahila Samakhya, a women's development 
empowerment project is unique that it is state sponsored and 
IS imbued with Indian and Nordic Feminism which "pre 
supposes that education can be a decisive intervention in the 
process towards women's equality " Mahila Samakhya, among 
others has generated demand for girls' education in its areas 
of operation and female literacy besides addressing crucial 
gender issues and development needs of their respective 
locations. 

The Government of Haryana for instance is implementing an 
Integrated Women's Development Programme with the financial 
support from the UNFPA and the Ministry of Health and Family 
Welfare of the Government of India. Organizing and mobilizing 
women around issues of healfh, education and legal rights is 
creating a new perspective among the women of rural areas. 
Girl's education is a major priority of the project and a stipend 
is given to the school attending daughters of the women who 
are regular participants in the project meetings and 
programmes. 


Gender Equality through Curriculum and Its Transaction 

India took an early lead in this area as early as 1976-77 when the 
women's Education Unit of the NCERT organisied a historic 
workshop attended by leading experts and teachers from the school 
system as well as from the universities to identify Values 
Commensurate with the Status of Women In line with these 
Identified values, handbooks for teachers were prepared by Ihe 
subject teachers and other experts in the countrywide workshops 
These were • 

(1) Status of Women through Curriculum Handbook for 
Elementary Teachers 

(2] Status of Women through Curriculum for Secondary Teachers 
[31 Status ofwomen through Teaching of Mathematics ATeachers' 

Handbook 

This was also a period when the NCERT took a lead to identify 
and eliminate the element of sex bias in school textbooks Guidelines 
on Identification and Elimination of Sex Stereotypes from Education 
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Programmes and School Textbooks Suggestions for Action in the 
Asia and Pacific prepared by the NCERT was published by the 
UNESCO in October, 1985. It was an intense period of work in this 
area Evaluation tools were developed and analysis of a large number 
of textbooks was earned out from the point of view of sex bias and 
work was started on the development of exemplar matenals and 
supplementary readers reflecting the positive contnbution of women 
to society since the immemorial The Women’s Education Unit was 
reconstituted as Department of Women's Studies (DWS) soon after 
The DWS has played a major role in the revision of the NPE 1986 
and its POA 1992 with respect to Education for Women's Equality 
and the implementation of the NPE 

The National Curricular Framework (1988) 

The National Curricular Framework emphasizes the core value of 
equality between sexes which is a constitutional nght and had 
received major attention in the NPE, 1986 (revised 1992) .The National 
Cumcular Framework also emphasizes ending of social evils and 
practices derogatory to the dignity of women, environmental 
protection, small family norm, nahonal integration, democracy and 
seculansm The POA (revised in 1992) emphasized the need to remove 
gender bias from textbooks and school curriculum and underlined 
the need to gender sensitize all educahonal personnel so that equality 
between sexes gets internalized through a gender sensitive and gender 
inclusive curriculum and vis transaction. All major education 
commissions and committees advocate implementation of an 
undifferentiated curricula 

In the wake of NPE 1986, the NCERT has been working 
consistently for promoting gender equality through the curriculum 
and its transaction. A number of orientation programmes were 
organized in states to develop tools for evaluation of textbooks and 
supplementary readers from the view point of gender bias in state 
languages. Further in all onentation and training programmes and 
workshops at national and regional levels the evaluation of textbooks 
form an integral part of the activities The findings of evaluation 
studies were shared with concerned departments and agencies, 
Dunng 1985-97 over 1000 of textbooks and supplementary reading 
material were evaluated. Under the DPEP — Gender Studies (1993- 
95) primary textbooks of eight states i.e Assam, Haryana, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu. Karnataka, Kerala and Orissa 
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were also evaluated from gender point of view Presently, a fresh 
exercise is on to evaluate present textbooks as to how far they reflect 
gender equality and women contribution to society 

A number of publications and exemplar resource materials, 
teachers handbooks were brought out by the NCERT with a view to 
promoting values commensurate with status of women and gender 
equality through curriculum after 1986 The more prominent among 
these include (i) Image of Women and Curnculum (1986), (li) Aimie 
Besant (1987), (iii) Undoing the Damage (1988), (iv) Kshati Purti 
(Hindi version of Undoing the Damage, 1991), (v) Dahej Dawanal 
(1988), (vi) Begam Hajrat Mahal (1969), (vn) Image of Women and 
Curriculum in Mother Tongue (1991), (viii) Portrayal of Women in 
Tamil Fiction (1993), (ix) Pathyakram Ke Madhyam Se Nan Samata 
Avem Adhikaron Ka Shikshan ( 1995), (x) Nisabi Kitabon Main Jmsi 
Masawat A Handbook for Urdu Teachers (1995), (xi) Women’s 
Equality and Empowerment through Curriculum ■ Handbook for 
Pnmaiy Teachers and Head Teachers (1995), (xii) From Girl Child to 
Person . Resource Materials for Primary Teachers and Head Teachers 
(1995) , (xiii) Balika Mein Sakaratmak Atman Bodh Vikas Resource 
Matenals for Teachers and Head Teachers in Hindi (1997), (xiv) Legal 
Literacy for Educational personnel with Focus on Girls and Women 
Resource Material (1997) 

SJjaks/tam.'Gcndei Sensitive Life Skills Approach to Curriculum 
Transaction at the Elementary Stage: A Proposed Intervention 

A two day national workshop was organised by Tinnan, a Delhi 
based NGO under the auspices of the Joint GOI-UN System 
Education Programme, UNFPA and the NCERT on November 2- 
3,1998 al the NCERT Campus The programme was widely attended 
by experts drawn from national and international organisations and 
the NGOs working m this area. The workshop was preceded by a 
study based on primary and secondary data on the status of life 
skills in the existing curriculum and its transaction in the schools 
and in the programmes for out of school children The major objective 
of the Workshop was to build a consensus regarding the need for 
adopting a gender sensitive life skills approach to the curriculum 
transaction at the elementary stage, both formal and non formal 
and for out of school children. 

It was felt that the this workshop had opened up an area which 
IS new to India and has the added strength of a strong gender focus 
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with an equal emphasis on exposing both boys and girls to necessary 
life skills, the major challenge is however to implement this idea 
Life skills need not be seen as a large vocational education programme 
requiring huge investments and infrastructure but something to be 
done by an ordinary teacher with the support of the parents and 
the community. The present educational process which stops mainly 
at the information level, generating at best skills of memorization 
and retention No attempt is made to transact knowledge in a manner 
that it becomes practical wisdom and helps the young to negotiate 
life with ease At present even the evaluation is limited to the testing 
of retention skills and all else receives a short shrift The all round 
development of children does not take place as all teaching is geared 
to rote memorization Even wisdom keeps on changing with time 
and thus flexibility is the quintessence. The life skills should be 
contextual keeping in view the time and space 

More specifically the social content of the roles of men and women 
has changed and women can no longer to be seen as progenitors of 
sons but as persons in their own nght, especially in an age where 
on account of the small family size, a woman has something like 
four or five decades ahead of her when she would and should be 
doing a large amount of activities other than rearing of children. No 
work area in India, today, can be said to be a man or a woman's 
domain. All education and all occupations are open to both men 
and women and they have necessarily to work as equal partners 
with equal competence and hence must possess the basic life skills. 
School cumculum has to respond and we have to think of ways and 
means to integrate life skills in our educahonal programmes ensunng 
gender sensitivity and gender parity 

A very vital question which is bothering everyone, namely, the 
non implementation of the existing curriculum which has immense 
possibilities of inculcating life skills both In terms of time available 
and the content areas. We need to look into where we went ivrong, 
to have a look at the National Curricular Framework (1988) for ten 
year general education and particularly the area of Work Expenence, 
under which a large number of life skills have been included and 
something like 40% of the available time at the primary level and 
32% at the upper primary level earmarked for non scholastic areas 
Language and maths, have an equally strong potential for becoming 
the medium for acquiring life onented skills and the nght vrdues, as 
both of these subjects need social content School or formal education 
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were not alone in this game and a very strong ally can be found in 
media which has access to masses and can be a good teacher of life 
skills, if properly programmed 

This is not an add-on programme but an approach. Saksham, 
the name given to the approach stands for a gender sensitive life 
skills approach to curriculum transaction. This concept of life skills 
goes much beyond economic skills, visualised underwork Experience 
Programme or the Socially Useful Productive Work in the National 
Curricular framewoek (1988) It includes all the skills necessary for 
day to day functioning and covers many areas such as the Family 
Life Education/ Population Education, Legal Literacy and Life Saving 
Skills which are strategic and are struggling to get into the formal 
curriculum Besides, this approach is a bid to alter the unequal 
gender relations and would empower both boys and girls for a shared 
future and harmonious living A major hall mark of the approach is 
that it is not seen as a work of specitdists but is to be implemented 
by the teachers and the students with the support of the parents 
and the community, and that too keeping m view the field realities 
of multi grade schools with inadequate infrastructure and poor 
communities, especially in the rural areas. In the foreseeable future, 
bulk of our children would go only as far as the primary level and at 
best up to Class VIII, At the presentjuncture less than 25% villages 
have a middle school and girls normally do not cross the village 
boundary. There are millions of children and adolescents who are 
school dropouts and shut outs. All of these young persons would 
enter life, marry, have children, work for their living, set up small 
business or enter wage work, They would be the future aspirants 
and members of the Panchayats and local bodies smd as alert citizens 
and human beings, fight social evils and human made/natural 
disasters, guarding their fundamental rights and fulfilling their 
duties. A world fraught with deceit, drugs, violence and disease these 
young ones have not only to learn to light casteism, consumensm, 
partisan values but also must develop the capacity to harness science 
and technology for human development balancing the twin principles 
of growth and Justice. The present system of education has all the 
possibilities and the potential at the level of principles to become a 
vehicle for inculcating the desired life skills, but ends up as mere 
conveyor of some unrelated, often unprocessed information is heavily 
dominated by the structure of a particular subject or a discipline 
and not its social application or practical wisdom and each lower 
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stage of education is dominated by the academic requirements of 
the next higher level, forgetting that India is still at a very low level 
of per capita education, perhaps three to four years and education 
has to take note of this Further life skills programmes for out of 
school adolescents are being implemented by the NGOs who already 
put a premium on life skills, the formal school remains bookish and 
sterile in this area The life skills proposed are the minimum critical 
skills strategic to present day living and are non negotiable. These 
are gender free, culture free and are needed by all Only in 
transaction, we would need to know what all skills are already with 
a child from the family, from the school, from a particular locale 
and then attempt to complete the shortfall, The strategies can be 
local specific, culture specific but the end goal is to equip all our 
children with these generic skills 


Suggested Areas for Generic Life Skills Formation 


A. Personal and Social Skllla 

Sound health and physical Jltness 

• Personal hygiene, fitness, sports, 
games, exercise, yoga, meditation, 
etc 

Leisure time use 

• Aesthetics, reading, listening to 
music, hobbies, excursions, nature 
walks, planning holidays 

Effective communication 

• Oral and written skills e,g 
recitation, debate, elocution, well 
formed handwriting, composition, 
school magazine, reading habits 

Problem solving 

• Collect relevant facts and analyse 
the same for finding alternative 
solutions to day to day problems 

Decision making 

• Weighing alternatives, taking timely 
decisions 

Criticai thinking 

■ Ability to analyse and evaluate 
objectively and dispassionately 


Inter personal relationships 

• Relating pleasantly to friends, 
family, visitors, guests, public 
functionaries and community at 
large 

• Working and playing In groups 

• Ability to identify one's own 

Positive self concept 

• Strengths and weaknesses 

• Capitalizing on one's strength and 
overcoming weaknesses 

Creative self expression 

• Writing, music, dance, art, craft 
especially through folk medium 

B. Housebold Related Skills 

Household tasks 

■ Cooking 

• Nutrition (balanced diet, natural 
foods,propertles of vegetables and 
herbs) 

• Washing clothes ' 

• Sweeping and cleaning 

• Kitchen gardening 

• Health and hygiene 

• Mending 

• Stitching 
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• Thnft 

• Household remedies 

Dornesdc rnuifiteiionce/teduiDlcigy onenlofion 

■ Minor electrical repairs (putting a 
fuse, etc) 

• Repair of water taps/hand pump 

• Bycycle maintenance, greasing, 
putting a puncture, etc 

• Whitewashing, painting 

• Maintenance of domestic 
appliances—stoves, cookers 

• Agricultural Implementa/processes 

■ Industrial implementa/processes 

C Family Life Skills 

• Sex education,planned parenthood 

■ Responsible parenthood 

■ AIDS/HIV/STD awareness 

■ Drug abuse dangers 

• Menstrual management (for girls) 

• Handling/stopping family violence 
—verbal, physical 

• Awareness about child abuse, 
sexual harassment 

• Family as a living democracy 
consciousness of nghts and duties 
of all. Just division of labour and 
resources respecting the dignity of 
all, women, men and children alike 

D. Life Saving Skills 

• Road Safety 

• Fire Aghtlng 

• First aid (burns, Injuries, snake bite, 
drowning, poisoning, etc) 

• Home nursing 

■ Fighting natural hazards/calamitles 

• Averting hazards of pesticides 

• Refuse management/disposal 

E. Accessing Public Services 

Post and telegraph operahons 

• Money order, registered mail, parcel, 

telegram, savings, etc 

Rail/bus services 

• Bookings, reading a railway time 
table, fares, etc. 


Banking opemtwns 

• Opening fli operating an account, 
bank draft, drawing a loan, savings 
and investments, etc 

Health and sanitation seruice 

• Advocacy for immunization 

- Preventing disease and epidemics 

• Preventing contamination of water 

sources 

• Purifying water 

• Proper sanitation, drainage 

• Refuse management, etc 

F, Social Sensitivity 

• Empathy and care of poor, sick, aged, 
disadvantaged, and handicapped 

• FighLlng social evils like untouch- 
ability, dowry, early marriage, 
corruplion, etc 

• Valuing women's work and 
contribution 

• Respecting the dignity of all women, 
men and children 

G Environmental Sensitivity 

• Protection of environment—all 
species 

• Identification of pollution hazards/ 
agents 

• Conservation of resources 

• Promoting eco friendly and bio 
degradable matenals for daily use 

• Love and cai e of plants and animals 

• Averting hazards of pesticides, 
plastics, industrial effluents, 
poisonous emissions 

• Fighting contamination of water 
sources—procuring clean drinking 
water 

• Prevention of disease, infections, 
epidemics 

H. Skills for Democracy 

Classroom and school 

• Skills for classroom as a democracy 

• Skills to make school as a 
functioning democracy 

• Mock parliament, voting, elections 
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I Participation, leadership, group • 

cohesion, ability to appreciate other 

i 

accommodating diversities, valuing 
freedom of expression, valuing other I 

cultures and religions * 

Legal literacy * 

• Knoivlng constitutional nghts and 
duties 

■ Understanding junctions of local self ■ 

government, municipalities, • 

legislatures and parliament 

• Human rights. Rights of Child, 
Rights ofWomen(CEDAW) 

• Consumer education • 

• Persona] and social laws • 

' Labour laws • 



Laws related to crimes against 
women 



Work/Occupatlonal Related SkUls 

Valuing all work, especially the work 
and contnbutlon of women 
Valuing all skills, especially women's 
skills that are life nurtunng and life 
sustaining 
Dignity of labour 

Work ethics-punctuality, honesty, 
hard work, diligence, time and space 
management, working in groups, 
InstiLiitiona] loyalty, etc 
Pre-vocational skills 
Entreprenuership 
Small business management 



Section Four 


Researches on Girl’s Education 


The post independence period saw the birth of formal educational 
and social research initially dominated by the “value free" empirical 
social sciences (influenced by the methods of the natural sciences 
and later becoming "value explicit" scientific inquiries and finally, 
the participatory exercises in the discovery of knowledge and its 
application to the melioration of human conditions. For good reasons, 
women's studies and later gender studies amved as a part of the 
social sciences scene for the study of the women’s question and to 
which women's education is central Expectedly women's studies 
are increasingly influencing both the meta knowledge (concepts, 
theoretical positions, approaches and methodology) and the 
substantive knowledge produced on women, their condition, their 
aspirations and their struggles Women’s studies now concentrate 
on analyzing not only the objective conditions of gender disparities 
and gender inequalities but focus on the redefinition and 
restructunng of the social (gender) roles of men and women in the 
framework of equality, Also, women's studies are offering an 
alternative world view which is inclusive of women's knowledge and 
perspectives and redefines human interactions and human nature 
interaction to give development a human face and sustainability. 
Three significant but different strands of the morphology of the study 
of women’s education need to be analyzed and understood; (i) 
university research in the area, (ii) the contnbubon of policy making 
expert groups, commissions and committees, and, (iii) growth of 
policy research with perspectives from feminism and women's 
studies 

The 1986 policy on educabon (NPE) is a landmark tn the evolubon 
of status of women in India in that education has been given the 
mandate of hanging about women's equality and empowerment 
through revised curricula, reonentation of educational personnel 
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and making women’s studies the drive arm for generating, studying 
and supporting action It is important to note that researches 
generated by the pioneering women’s research centres such as the 
Research Centre for Women’s Studies, SNDT University, the Centre 
for Women's Development Studies (CWDS), Delhi, the Institute of 
Social Studies Trust (ISST), Centre for Women's Studies, Tnvandrum 
and the two Women's Universities, Mother Teresa, (Tamil Nadu) 
and Padmavati (Andhra Pradesh), Indian Institute of Educabon, Pune 
and the Department of Women’s Studies,NCERT are noteworthy. 
The NCERT took the initiative to set up the first chair in Women’s 
Studies in the country in 1988 The researches that have emerged 
from these centres have had a definite influence in shaping not only 
educational policies, plans and programmes but giving a direction 
to the national effort in the area of women's development as equal 
partners in a secular democracy, also, bringing home the centrality 
of women's education to women’s empowerment as a non negotiable 
area of societal progress and enhancement of women's status. After 
1986, the researches have not only emerged from women's study 
centres on their own but a lot of policy researches have been 
commissioned by the national government and the UN system— 
UNESCO, UNICEF, ILO, 'WHO and other international agencies like 
the Commonwealth Secretariat, Researches reviewed indicate that 
while the universities appear to be getting somewhat more sensitive 
to problems of women and girls from different groups of population 
especially the disadvantaged sections, these are not influenced by 
feminist perspectives of women’s study except in the three women’s 
universities and other women’s study centres in the country. 

"The perspectives In most studies till mid eighties, are distinctly 
dravm from the framework of social change where education of 
women leads to modernization of their attitudes and roles making 
some difference in their position vis-a-vis areas like family decision 
making, marriage and employment. The equality between the sexes 
dimension does not emerge, at best, an emancipatory role for 
education is visible that education is necessary for women and has 
a positive effect on women, their family and productivity is admitted 

Researches on education of girls and women in the Post NPE 
1986 penod make a departure when equality between the sexes 
enters centre stage and education is seen as an agent of 
empowerment, increased self awareness, better self image, 
consciousness of rights and possibilities opening up to women with 
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education Women with higher education, professional and techmeal, 
emerge as more self confident and in better command of their 
situation than before even if they may not have achieved complete 
equality. To be more precise, several studies reported appear to be 
influenced b> the concepts, techniques and methodologies thrown 
up by feminist scholars and activists as reflected in the new discipline 
of women’s studies Women’s studies which were born out of women's 
activism continue to respond to changing the situation of women in 
a positive direction and above all making knowledge more holistic 
to include the female perspectives, their hopes and aspirations and 
a world view based on accommodation, harmony and peace The 
centrality of education to develop women as persons and women as 
active agents of national development is well established through 
national and cross cultural researches in the area of fertility and 
mortality 

Comparative method in education was applied to major intra 
country comparative studies relating to pnmary education of girls 
namely Factors of Continuance and Discontinuance of Girls in 
Elementary Schooling (Delhi, Bombay, Onssa and Rajasthan) with 
focus on urban slums, scheduled castes, scheduled tubes and Muslim 
minonties (NCERT,1992). Nearly 3000 households were included to 
analyse the problem The study drew its theoretical formulations from 
an earlier UNESCO sponsored study on Universalisation of Pnmaiy 
Education of Girls m Rural Areas m India (NCERT, 1993) and made a 
sigmficant methodological contnbution m the area of women’s studies 
using the comparative method. In the area of elementary education, 
the studies bring out very clearly the factors responsible for 
contlnuEmce, discontinuance and non enrolment of girls in schools 
Predominantly the household factors of poverty and gender 
discrimination and community related social constraints account 
for girls not enrolling or dropping out The studies reconfirm the 
positive relationship between the economic standmg of the household 
and female educational participation A comprehensive study on 
the girl child in India was launched by the Department of Women 
and Child Development, MHRD, Government of India through 
Women's Studies Centres of the Universities in 1992 

The tradition of research based project planning is being born 
as reflected in the Distnet Pnmary Education Programme (DPEP) 
which has a component of gender studies as inputs into gender 
sensitive educational planning. Gender studies were carried out as 
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part of project planning and implementation of a national programme 
on primary education \dz , DPEP of the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development under which gender studies form one of base line 
studies earned out as a planning input Gender studies were earned 
out in 44 low female literacy distncts of eight states The studies 
were earned out in the participatory research mode with household 
and community as entry points Structured interview schedules were 
personally canvassed by the inveshgators to 13013 households, 2424 
dropout girls, 4316 never enrolled girls, 792 teachers, 269 
educational administrators and 416 community leaders. In addition, 
focussed group discussions were held with pai enls and community 
leaders (Nayar, 1995). 

In rural areas, there is continued shortage of women teachers 
A major study has been completed on the problems related to 
recruitment and posting of women teachers at the elementary stage 
in rural areas of the four most populous, low female literacy states 
of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh The study 
finds that while some effort is being made to draw more women 
teachers into teaching at the recruitment point and even in teacher 
training institutions, the real malaise is the low and extremely poor 
outreach of rural girls to post pnmary education in rural areas and 
these girls are unable to complete higher secondary) 12 Years) level 
which is the entry requirement for pnmary teacher's training. 

The issues of the health and nutntlon of the girl child have not 
been attended to both in research and m action It is only very recently 
that health and nutation of the girl child has started receiving state 
attention. Efforts to promote health, education and economic skills 
of adolescent girls are on in several ministries and departments A 
major chunk of girls in the age group 10-10 are out of school and are 
being addressed through NFE, TLC and distance education, There is 
very little research reported on these three areas Further, the problems 
addressed and issues raised in relahon to adolescent girls in research 
so far are pnmarlly concerning adjustment, socio-psychological 
problems and self concept of school and college going girls. This 
leaves the out of school girls, who are addressed largely by the NGOs 
in their micro projects Tire scheme of the Government of India like 
Balika Yojana are meant for out of school adolescent girls and needs 
to be probed into with respect to its implementahon to give us a 
measure of its achievements and shortfalls. Convergence of efforts of 
different departments, ministries and NGOs is lacking 
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A large number of special schemes and incentives have been in 
operation for decades specially for girls and women belonging to 
scheduled caste and scheduled tribes. While some studies bring 
out the positive impact of education on the attitudes of these groups, 
they also point out that despite acquiring educational and technical 
competence women of these groups find it hard to get employment, 
This raised further questions regarding the possible gender 
discnmination in hinng prachces even where quotas for these groups 
are assured. When we view macro indicators, the positive effects of 
protective discnmination policies and programmes for SC/ST are 
visible in improved literacy rates and enrolment, but dropout 
continues to be veiy heavy. Outstanding expenments have not been 
studied; for instance the KanyaParishnr (a residential school complex 
for SC ST girls] in Kokshi (Distnct Dhar) whose students compare 
favourably in self confidence, neatness, articulation and achievement 
with any of the leading high fee pnvate schools of metropolitan cities 
Also, the impact of the large number of incentive schemes for 
girls and women of the Government of India and the state 
governments has not been studied A regular flow of evaluative 
studies to document the successes and failures of these schemes 
and other gender interventions is necessary These studies are best 
earned out by autonomous evaluation organizations and academic 
institutions Without adequate data and researeh, effective policy 
and planning interventions cannot be made, 

Major achievements and constraints of process oriented projects 
e Mahila Samakhya and other EFA initiatives like Lok Jumbish, 
ic Education Project, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar Education Project 
more recently, the District Education Programme (all claim girls 
I focus) need intensive studies by researchers besides formal 
uation by the funding agencies (MHRD, 1993) 

While an analysis of the TLC campaigns shows that women form 
i bulk of the beneficiaries, the content and process of these 
ampaigns needs to be studied thoroughly from the point of view of 
gender equity and awareness The few studies m this area point out 
(a) the infrastructural and the planning and management deficiencies 
of adult learning centres. At least one study brings out very clearly 
the continued presentation of women in gender stereotyped roles in 
the literacy materials Their Inadequacy regarding lack of information 
on the legal nghts of women (both among men and women), and a 
lack of gender sensitivity needs to be probed into. The materials 
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produced by an NGO more diversified in their packaging were found 
very radical in their messages and that of the government somewhat 
reactionary. The content and process of the TLCs requires immediate 
attention with a view to making them powerful agents of women's 
empowerment Comparatively the content and process of school 
curriculum especially at the elementary stage appears to have 
received significant attention At the present moment, the textbooks 
for instance display a continuum from stereotyped and often negative 
portrayal of women and girls to highly gender sensitive materials 
depicting equality between the sexes. However, more work needs to 
be done in the area of the portrayal of the positive contribution of 
women in all walks of life 

An Inter Country Innovative Pilot project on Umversalisation of 
Primary Education among Girls and Disadvantaged Children in Rural 
Areas (Haryana) sponsored by UNESCO does present a model for 
this task as operationalized by the Department of Women’s studies 
(DWS), NCERT during 1992-98. The project was conceptualised as 
a low cost feeder project to assist the State of Haryana in the 
umversalisation of primary education achievmg an equilateral triad 
of quantity, quality and equality. The massive enrolment drives 
earned out by the teachers of the State schools since early nineties 
resulted in schools overflowing with children but lacking m the basic 
minimum physical infrastructure and above all facing acute shortage 
of teachers, thus putting an immense strain on State resources. 
The quantitative expansion having taken place, the major challenge 
was improving the quality of pnmaiy education keeping the equity- 
equality focus sharply in the forefront. Dunng Phase One, the project 
aimed at sensitizing and orienting the educational administrators, 
the teacher educators and the teachers in Haryana to the issues 
concerning girls' education and women's empowerment through a 
mulhlevel integrated research based district and acbon programme 
This project, therefore, attempted not only to sensitize key actors in 
UPE at the state, district, block and village level but to help them 
bond into a group with a shared vision and common commitment. 
Need based local specific and research based tralnmg materials were 
generated bringing out the regional nuances especially with regard 
to the status of women. The concept of multilevel integrated training 
and action involving educators, administrators, teachers, the parents 
and the communities is a departure from conventional training 
strategies and approaches. Participatory research and interaction 
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wiLh the educators, the parents, the community and the policy 
makers and lEC were the highlights of the methodology 

During Phase Two, need was felt to restrategize in order to 
sharpen the quality focus without letting up on gender equality and 
equality for other disadvantaged children In an evaluation study of 
DPEP Phase I in Haryana, it became evident that with increasing 
economic prosperity, the parents were sending their male wards to 
private fee levying schools that had mushroomed in rural areas. 
The government schools were now largely catenng to girls and other 
children from the weaker sections of the population who were unable 
to afford private schooling for their children and were drawn to State 
schools on account of incentives like, free noon meal, free textbooks, 
free uniforms and attendance prizes for girls of Scheduled Caste 
groups and nomadic tnbes. among others This is when these pnvate 
institutions were running in small accommodation with relatively 
lower qualified teachers but were still producing near universal 
success in the State pnmary level board examinations with their 
students securing high percentage of marks. On the other hand. 
State schools had better accommodation, large school grounds and 
fully qualified teachers but short staffed on account of large influx 
of children, even under-aged ones The teachers were in dire need 
of reonentation and in service training. The DPEP had put in a large 
effort to upgrade the physical infrastructure and also inputs for 
nhancing teacher capabilities, classroom appearance and 
traction, improved textbooks, gender training and environment 
ding among others. It was therefore decided to move away from 
ier project districts of Kaithal and Gurgaon which were now 
ered by the DPEP and also from District Faridabad which had 
"iwn good progress during the project penod 
keeping in view the limitation of resources and the time frame 
X months at our disposal, it was decided that we should 
entrate our efforts in a smaller geographic area and saturate it 
, A rural remote block, namely Khol in District Rewan was 
ited with the objective of promohng quality and equality between 
es and making learning a joyful expenence This was to be 
mieved by mobilising the teachers and the communities of the 
ulock. A school based programme was launched in all 68 schools 
covenng 12000 teachers and 300 primary teachers of Khol Block in 
collaboration with the State Council of Educational Research and 
Training (SCERTj and the 59 Gram Panchayats in November, 1998 
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This has been a mutually rewarding and satisfying experience for 
the three partners i e., the UNESCO, the NCERT and the SCERT 
Haryana and has generated a low cost model for quality Improvement 
in pnmaiy education and for promoting gender equality, 

As regards the research trends m the country in the area of 
vocational and technical education of girls has received some 
attention in the Fifth Survey of Educational Research and provides 
both policy and programme interventions giving pnmacy to need 
based vocational education of girls and women to help them forge 
ahead in non-tradltional occupations Although girls and women 
have entered into hitherto male occupations, studies show it is not 
always on terms of equality, A lot more work is required in the area 
of gender analysis of exisbng vocational and technical education 
programmes supported through micro studies so that girls Eind 
women succeed in the occupational fields Studies of occupational 
career guidance and counselling draw a blank Studies on social 
mobility of women are few and studies about education and 
employment linkages in terms of entry requirements, recruitment 
and transfer procedures, wages, leave and other benellts as required 
under law. need investigation 

While there are a large number of studies showing the positive 
impact of women's education on their awareness, attitudes and 
positions taken on personal Issues of mamage and family, the study 
of women as professional are limited There are several investigations 
on women teachers which are largely centred on the issue of role 
conflict between the familial and the occupational roles and role 
performance. There are few studies on women administrators and 
executives In education or in other development fields which shows 
that there is lack of consciousness regarding women's contribution 
to development in real terms. 

The researches and experience have proved beyond doubt that 
education is necessary for development of individuals and nations; 
that education is the basic nght of all human beings—men, women, 
girls, boys, that education has brought about attitudlnal changes 
towards women, girls and their development: that educated girls 
and women themselves become more positively oriented to accepting 
and at Limes leading change. Theoretically the Indian laws, policies 
and programmes are geared to an egalitanan social order where 
women enjoy not only equality but also affirmative action on the 
part of the state also On the ground are large number of programmes 
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and schemes aiming at women's development, women’s equality, 
women's empowerment with unqualified focus on education and 
health of the girl child While these concrete programmes need to 
be studied there is still the major challenge of bringing about greater 
understanding and sensitivity to gender issues which is not a 
substitute for equality of numbers in all walks of life but involves a 
major qualitative change in the social roles and social relations 
between men and women in our society 

Educational content and processes need to be studied, not only 
textbooks but classroom practices, teacher behaviour, media both 
as a support and a hurdle need to be understood India also needs 
to gear up to the numerous demands of a global market and 
strengthen its Identity as a secular democratic nation The economic 
reforms are on and there are requirements of structural adjustment 
programmes which are likely to dilute the social justice and welfare 
orientation of the Indian state This would have implications for 
education and society at several levels. Gender and economic reforms 
is a major area for study, In more than one sense, the Ninth Five 
Year Plan is the proverbial last leap into the next century Education 
of girls and women has to be viewed in this context 

Education of Muslim girls and women needs urgent attention 
as this section is absent even in statistics and is perhaps more 
backward than other disadvantaged sechons which at least enjoy 
protective discnmination viz. scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and 
other backward castes. 

Research has now to gear itself to supportmg achon through study, 
malysis, evaluation, documentation and dissemination. For carrying 
ut the major task of building gender sensitivity a deeper study of 
umculum, its development, its transaction in the actual classroom/ 
iarning situations would be required for preparing research based 
jurriculEir and training materials. An inter country innovative pilot 
project sponsored by UNESCO does present a model for this task as 
operabonalizedby the Department of Women’s Studies (DWS), NCERT 
dunng 1992-98 Seven six week trainmg programmes on methodology 
of women’s education and development for resource persons have 
been organised by the NCERT utilising research findings in the area 
and a participatory training approach) 

There exists a mammoth programme for early childhood care 
and education (ECCE) m India covenng nearly 18 million children, 
forming less than half of the target population Cbelow poverty line), 
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Three major observations may be made (i), gender statistics on the 
integrated child development services (ICDS) are not available; 
(ii), ^e education component of ICDS continues to be weak, although 
the nutrition and health component appears to have benefited 
children from marginalized sections of population, the impact being 
visible in reduced infant and child mortality and near universalisation 
of immunization, and (iii), the component of gender sensitivity in 
the training of ICDS workers is absent The research and 
development m this area can take on the form of needs assessment 
for training, preparation of training materials and designing gender 
interventions In the action research mode 

Conspicuous by its absence is the element of health and nutrition 
of the children m the elementary and secondary age group, especially 
dunng adolescence School outcomes are not purely a function of 
academic and pedagogic inputs by the school but are in equal part 
Influenced by the health and nutritional status of the children and 
adolescents The low levels of nutritional intakes and attendant 
problems of depleted health status in conjunction with poor levels of 
health care in low income countnes are factors that need careful 
study. In gender discriminatoiy cultures with a strong “son preference” 
behaviour, the intra household distnbution of labour and resources 
is loaded against the girls, who work more and get lesser share of 
food, health care, leisure and play. For instance, iron status was 
predictive of school achievement among adolescent girls in a Jamaican 
study, that is, lower the haemoglobin value, lower the school 
attendance In countnes as far apart as Benin Nepal, poor nutntional 
status was found related to school attendance of adolescents. One 
possible explanation was the long distances that these adolescents 
had to walk in addition to completing domestic chores This greater 
energy expenditure was not compensated by greater energy intake, 
probably because there were no meals at school The Mexico study 
showed that improved nutritional food supplementation in e 2 Lrly 
childhood was related to higher cognitive development, a precursor 
of school achievement. Gender differences were also notable indicating 
unequal division of food and health care except in cultures like 
Philippmes with a thoroughly pro girl child stance of the family — a 
logical result of the tradition where the parents m their old age are 
looked after by the daughters and not by the sons. The Indian situation 
in the study reflects the health and nutation status of the girl from 
an urban slum. Studies of the rural adolescent girls m school and 
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outside are needed for planning gender sensitive health and nutrition 
interventions in the educational programmes for the development of 
high quEility human resource This set of inter country studies by 
ICRW shows a definite link between educational achievement and 
health and nutnhonal status of children (fbid). 

Considerable work done in the area of UEE suggests a continuous 
need for research based educahonal planning at distnct, block and 
cluster level. An important area requiring attention is the formal 
transfer of elementary and secondary education to the panchayats 
and local bodies (with one third women members and chairpersons) 
Gender sensitization of panchayat members and councillors is not 
only urgent but needs research based interventions. 

In rural areas, there is continued shortage of women teachers 
The Sixth All India Educational Survey, NCERT, 1995 found that 
women formed 23% of primary teachers m rural areas compared to 
60% in urban areas, at the upper primary the corresponding figures 
are 25% and 59% A major study has been completed on the problems 
related to recruitment and posting of women teachers at the 
elementary stage in rural areas of the four most populous, low female 
literacy states of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh. The study finds that while some effort is being made to 
draw more women teachers into teaching at the recruitment point 
and even in teacher training institutions, the real malaise is the low 
and extremely poor outreach of rural girls to post primary educahon 
in rural areas and these girls are unable to complete higher secondary 
(12 Years) level which is the entry requirement for primary teacher's 
training. The urban girls who are better off manage to get recruited 
but pose a major problem by resisting posting to rural areas and 
even when they are posted, they manage to return to the urban 
areas where their families are. The problem thus is more basic and 
needs expansion of access to post primary education through 
distance education for girls in rural areas, more residential schools 
at the block level and special schemes for identilying meritorious 
rural girls at the middle stage for being prepared as teachers through 
a four to six years general education cum teacher training programme 
in resident!^ schools ( Nayar,1998) 

In view of the promises made and the potential and actual 
participation of women in extra domestic spheres, the education 
and training of girls will have to be geared more and more to 
development of technical and technological skills and above all 
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abilities of leadership, decision making, entrepreneurship and 
handling of public roles. The studies on second and third level 
vocational, technical and professional education are not sufficient 
to provide guidance for formulation of policies and programmes 
These will have to be area specific and genenc both Many more 
studies are required for mapping out the interaction between 
education of women, media, women’s movement and political 
participation, for the agenda now is not only emancipation on moral 
grounds but a clear demand for freedom from poverty and want on 
the part of women, and, a frank avowal of the need for participating 
in the economic and political decisions about women, about men, 
about nations, about the global questions. 

The reseai'chers have a host of national and international policy 
documents to look for research agenda [besides their own felt needs), 
the most recent being the call of the world’s women from Beijing in 
the form of a Platform of Action, which gives a clear mandate for 
action required for women’s progress. It recommends twelve cntical 
areas of concern which are considered the mam obstacles to women’s 
advancement There has emerged a powerful recognition of the 
crucial role of women in sustainable development and protecting 
the enidronment; the recognibon that the human rights of women 
are inalienable, integral and individual part of universal human 
rights; that violence against women is intolerable and a violation of 
these nghts, that health, maternal care, reproductive choices and 
above all access to education and information are absolutely essential 
to the exercise by women of this fundamental right 

Considering, education is by definition conservative, slow to 
change and status quoist. transforming it into a radical change agent 
as expected in the NPE, 1986 is a difficult task. The application of 
the concepts and constructs of women’s studies born in the tradition 
of action and activism to educational process has to be carefully 
planned. Militancy is not an educational mode. Organised peaceful 
protest based on deep understanding and cinalysis of issues of social 
justice, human rights, gender equality, is perhaps needed 
nonetheless. Educational research has to respond at several levels, 
the required chcmges in curriculum and its transaction the need for 
radical change m the gender perceptions of teachers and teacher 
educators, and linkciges with and acbon required by other socializing 
agents, the parents, the community, the media. 
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Even though education of girls and women is considered as the 
key to all development, it does not receive resource allocations 
commensurate with its Importance. Studies on financing of girls 
education are needed for better resource allocations so that this 
area graduates from being a policy rhetoric to a planned 
implementation reality All educational programmes claiming gender 
as a focus need careful study from this angle. A study of basic issues 
in the educabon of women and girls m the Asia and Pacific Region 
commissioned by the UNESCO bangs out clearly that female literacy 
is dependent on the social policies and ideological persuasions 
regarding the roles and status of women in a particular culture 
Female literacy has been achieved in countries with extremely low 
levels of income but with strong distnbutive social policies on health, 
education, training smd employment That 'education for all' cannot 
be achieved without ‘health for all’ and ‘work for all' needs to 
internalized. As the poverty of nations affects women and girls 
most in gender discriminatory societies, the national and 
international commitment has to address the question of better 
redlstnbution of the global and the nabonal GDP Women’s education 
IS a function of women's equality, which will not come about by 
mere provision of nghts but by the ability of women to use those 
nghts. The study makes a strong appeal to national leadership and 
the International organizations to address themselves to the gender 
question more squarely, both in policy and implementabon as studies 
in the economics of education tell us that both private and social 
returns to women’s education are greater than those for men at 
virtually every level and ‘at most’ equal to those for men 

The women's studies scholars and educational researchers are 
to rise to the occasion through mutual interaction, feeding into the 
growth of both disciplines as well as all social sciences and pushing 
the advancement of women/humans further. The role of 
Comparative Education in identifying and clarifying issues of 
women’s education and equality m societies like India in a state of 
permanent transition where tradition and modernity both exercise 
equal and opposite pulls where tradition at times triggers 
modernization or gets modernized itself In a heterogeneous country 
like India with a wide range of diverse cultural pracbces and tradibons 
ranging from gender equalitanan matnlineal cultures to strongly 
patnarchal, patrilineal dominant groups, intra country comparisons 
are as valid as international comparisons 
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Critical Areas : Proposed Interventions 


This document reviewed the progress of girls' education in India 
dunng the last five decades vwth special focus on the 1990s when 
much happened in the wake of the NPE 1986 and its POA which 
committed the national system of education to work for women's 
equality and empowerment through pro active policies and 
programmes, to remove historical distortions and the cumulative 
disadvantage of women. The 1990s also heralded the SAARC Decade 
of the Girl Child (1991-2000) and saw many fresh EFA initiatives in 
the Post Jomtien period. Section one looked at the policy framework 
and configuration of policy measures and programmes for education 
of girls and women's empowerment dunng the last fifty years and 
dunng the post Jomtien penod Section two reviewed the progress 
and shortfalls in the area of education of girls in India, both in its 
quantitative and qualitative dimensions Section Three gives a glimpse 
of the Indian effort to operationalize women’s equality through the 
curriculum and its transaction, Section Four reports some of the 
researches and the gaps therein. Section Five summates the cntical 
issues and proposed interventions 

Indicators employed for Gender Audit of education of girls are; 

(a) access— growth rate of male female enrolments at all stages and 
in all types of education; girls as percentage to total both in 
school and out of school: enrolment ratios, dropout rates/retention, 
internal efficiency ; achievement levels at the elementary stage; 

(b) participation of girls in second and third level general, technical 
and professional education, and, (c) measures to enhance women's 
empowerment and promoting gender equality through curriculum 
Against the broad findings noted therein, we look at the critical 
areas needing our attention and some suggested interventions. 
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Referents 

• The Constitution of India Equality between sexes and protective 
discnmination; free and compulsoiy education to all children 
up to age fourteen 

• India's ratification of major international conventions 

• National Policy on Education 1986 and its Programme of Action- 
Education for Women's Equality-Early Childhood Care and 
Education (ECCE); Removal of Illiteracy; Universahsation of 
Elementary Education; growth and application of women’s 
studies 

• National Literacy Mission 1988- Total Literacy Campaigns 

• SAARC Decade of the Girl Child (1991-2000) and the National 
Plan of Action 

• National Perspective Plan for Women (1988-2000) 

• Jomtien World Conference on Education for All 1990 

• Policy Shifts from macro aggregative, centralized to decentralized, 
dlsaggregative planning with people's participation. 

• Conceptual Shifts from welfare to women's empowerment; from 
woman to the girl child; from human capital to human nghts; 
female education as investment and a development imperative. 

Inputs 

• EFA initiatives with strong gender focus. TLC. Bihar Education 
Project. Lok Jumbish, ShlkshaKarmi, Distnct Primary Education 
Programme, Joint UN System- GOI Programme among others 
These are innovative projects with innovative structures and 
mnovative programmes; are process onented and people centred; 
an attempt at decentralized community based planning and 

'plementation. 

her financial outlays and additionally international funding 
ng advocacy for the girl child- demand generation. Impact 
C, ECCE (ICDS Anganwadis), Mahila Samakhaya, Integrated 
len's development Project, Haryana, and similai' awareness 
eration and empowerment projects of all ministries of the 
/emment of India and a large number of voluntary agencies, 
pecial measures for children of the disadvantaged groups to 
include free umforms, free textbooks, pre matric and post matnc 
stipends and residential schools and hostels to be continued for 
another ten years. Additional incentives like free noon meal in 
all primary schools and free textbooks in DPEP districts. 
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• Alternative schooling and other innovations to educate girls and 
empower women NFE, Junior/part schools, Shishu Kendras, 
Education Guarantee Scheme in Madhya Pradesh, Mahila 
Shikshan Kendras, Balika Shivirs, Sahaj Pathshala, Prehar 
Pathshala, Saraswati Yojana, stipends to girls for schooling under 
the IWDEP Project of Haryana, Jagjagi centres of Mahila 
Samakhya, Bihar among others 

• Education made free for girls at all levels 

• Reservation of seats in technical courses in some states and a 
one third quota in government/public sector jobs. 

• International funding for technical education and skill 
development among women and girls 

• Policy research, gender sensitization and orientation of 
educational personnel and mobilization of women and the 
communities 

• Gender equality though curriculum — Elirrunation of gender bias 
from textbooks and preparation of handbooks, resource matenals 
and exemplar materials 

• Role of women’s movement and women’s studies — NGOs, UN 
Agencies and other international funding agencies 

Results 

• Breakthrough in literacy 

• Improved access at the pnmary stage 

• Enhanced educational participation among girls, faster growth 
at the school stage 

• Reduced dropout, better retention among girls 

• Closing in of gender gaps in enrolment, retention and 
achievement, more notable in EFA projects with girl child focus 

• Girls are entering all streams of education and are even breaking 
ground in areas of technology 

• Development of a positive self image and self confidence in girls 
as also higher educational and occupational aspirations 

• Better presentation of women’s roles and contribution to society 

• A positive climate and acceptance of the need for educating girls 
by the parents, the communities 

• Better sensitized teachers, teacher educators and the 
bureaucracy 

• Adoption of a large number of pro girl child schemes and 
programmes by the Central and state governments. 
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Issues That Remain 

• Accessing post pnmaiy education to girls in rural remote areas 
and from disadvantaged groups 

• Illiteracy and lack of primary and middle level education is a 
major barrier in women getting access to secondary level general, 
technical and vocational programmes This is more cntical in 
case of rural girls where even middle school facilities are not 
available within village. 

• Need for specialized focus on enrolment and retention of SC, 
ST, and OBC girls. 

• Absence of data in case of educationally backward minorities 

• Education of out of school girls in the age group (10-18 years) 

• Improvement of quality in state and state aided schools 

• Curricular reforms to make education more meaningful and 
relevant. 

• The policy of undifferentiated curricula does not get translated 
into action on account of gender stereotypes that continue to 
dominate the thinking of the educators as much as the parents 
and the girls. 

• There is still need for gender sensitisation of the educational 
personnel, the communities and the public at large, 

• Further gender inputs into pre service and in service education 
of teachers and teacher educators; textbook writers and textbook 
production boards, CBSE and State Boards of Education 

• At the secondary level participation of girls is affected m science 
and maths courses because of lack of facilities in girl’s schools 
for science and maths teaching Shortage of science teachers 
also poses a big barrier Lack of adequate foundation in science 
and mathematics also keeps girls away from non traditional 
courses related to technology, para-medical, business, commerce 
and agriculture. 

• Most of the training institutions imparting skill training are 
located in urban areas In rural areas there is general lack of 
facilities for non-traditional skill courses. 

• There are limited job opportunities m rural areas Even the 
attitude of public and private employers in urban areas is not 
accepting female employees 

• The programmes of skill development do not develop self- 
confidence and other complementary skills needed for self- 
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employment such as credit know-how, procurement of raw 
matenal, marketing, financial management, project formulation 
and management, etc. 

• Parental apathy towards higher education and vocational 
education of girls is still there 

• General absence of adequate educational and vocational guidance 
services in girl's institutes 

• A weak link exists between training and employment, puts a 
negative picture in the eyes of parents who do not visualize the 
use of such an education. 

• Range of vocational courses generally offered to women is 
relatively limited. 

• Non-availabiUty of adequate instructional matenal, lack of trained 
regular teaching staff. 

• Poor quality of on-the-j ob framing, weak school industry linkage 
This all results in non-achievement of targets in terms of both 
quality and quantity which terms vocational education as a “failed 
venture", especially for girls 

• In addition, a 'home science’ syndrome afllicts girls A tradi tional 
gender bias dominates the vocational field also In many states, 
a restnctive policy in providing vocational courses to girls is 
followed. Only soft options such as tailoring, dress designing, 
cooking, secretarial practice, etc are made available to them. 

• More often than not. a pre-conceived technological ilhteracy keeps 
girls away from modern, technological and scientific courses. 

• Lastly there is no national management information system for 
women in vocational and technical education as well as in 
professional employment. Gender desegregated date is not 
available either for monitonng of existing programmes or for 
future planning 

Proposed Interventions 

• Put out a white paper on girls’ education penodically. 

• Draw up a carefully designed national plan of action with clear 
time frame, allocation of resources and assigning definite 
responsibility to concerned government agencies and involving 
NGOs 

• The revised POA recommendation for setting up of women’s/ 
girls education cells/bureaus in MHRD/Planmng Commission/ 
National agencies and an inter ministeiial/inter departmental 
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steering/momtonng group has not been operationalised We need 
to do this at the earliest forthwith. 

• Standing Committee on Girls Education of MHRD has never 
met so far. This should be activated Specifically, to evolve 
coherent training policies and programmes for women need to 
be pursued Further there is no coordinating mechanism for 
looking at the programmes of general, technical and skill 
development for women under a multiplicity of agencies and 
departments. The National Council for Women's Education which 
was functioning till 1974 needs to be revived and made a hub 
for holistic planning of education and development of women 
and girls. 

• Inter departmental coordination and convergence of efforts is 
direly needed 

• We need a strong cell/bureau in the Department of Edueation, 
MHRD and corresponding struetures in the states/UTs to look 
at the problems of girls from rural areas, educationally backward 
minorities and other disadvantaged groups, with state 
counterparts 

• Shortage of women teachers poses a major barrier for girls 
schooling in rural areas Four year residential courses for middle 
pass rural girls be designed to prepare women teachers for the 
elementary stage in all three streams (languages, science and 
mathematics, social sciences) with pedagogical inputs). Some 
states are offering elementary teacher's training as part of the 
vocational courses being offered in school for general education 
at the higher secondary stage. A scheme of scholarships/ 
bursanes/ resldentlcd courses needs to be developed for meeting 
the shortage of women teachers in rural areas. 

• Education—health — nutrition of children and adolescents— 
Lack of inter sectoral convergence 

• Need to develop funcbonal relationship by education department 
with the Panchayat Raj institutions. 

• Need for regular inflow of rural urban statistics 

• Junior/part/alternative schooling in small unserved habitations 

• Upgrade all primary schools to middle schools. Girls do not cross 
village boundanes ordinarily The 3 Km radial distances for a 
middle school is forbidding at times due to terrain or reasons of 
personal safety Moreover, we have to be practical that if all the 
feeder primary schools are able to retain all entrants in Class 1 
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and nearly all of them pass out of Class V, the present serving 
middle school can by no means take in all primary school 
graduates Further, there is enough evidence that girls continue 
on to higher classes ivherever there are complete middle/ 
secondary or higher secondary schools within the village 

• Make all weather motorable roads to all villages as a first charge 
and provide free school bus service to all elementary school 
children (Classes I-VIII) and to girls up to the higher secondaiy 
level. The trade off between expenditure on building additional 
2 million classrooms/motorable roads and the large array of the 
existing incentive schemes needs to be studied. Let us help people 
to dig their own wells rather than live in the hope of receiving 
sporadic tnckles of water and what is left of a scheme at the end 
of the delivery' route 

• Girl’s primary level boarding schools/ashram shalas are needed 
in extreme circumstances like scattered populations in forests, 
deserts, mountains, for instance. Successful experiments of 
Madhya Pradesh TWO blocks and Lok Jumbish need to be 
studied before taking any major policy decision 

• Need to move to block based holistic inter sectoral approach to 
education and training of girls and women 

• However, it is of pnme importance to open exclusive Balika Vidya 
Peeths in every block with provision for general and vocational 
education up to Class XII with residential facilities for girls of the 
villages of the blocks, which do not have a middle or a high school. 
Vocahonal courses could mclude modem trades and among others 
elementary teacher's training, traimng as para health workers. 
Anganwadi workers, pre school teachers. Gram Sevlkas, etc, 

• One girls’ hostel attached to a higher secondary school in each 
block to accommodate at least 200 girls from Class VI onwards 

• Let us not put the problem of education of Muslim girls under 
the mat, Census needs to give us figures about their single year 
age ivise enrolments/particlpation rates for developing special 
strategies at par with other educationally and economically 
disadvantaged groups Action Plans for blocks with heavy 
concentration of Muslim populations need to be developed and 
operationalized 

• Distance education potenbal is immense and needs to be tapped 
for educating girls living in difficult areas and the large out of 
school girls population 
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• Schemes like Apni BetiApna Dhan (Haryana), Rajyalakshmi and 
Sarawati Yojana of Rajasthan and similar other attempts to 
secure the fundamental right to life need to be strengthened 
and linked to education for long term effects 

• Wherever Panchayats are even partially functional (even when 
lacking the teeth of funds) and have owned up their school, things 
have improved for children's education in general and for girls in 
particular Greater cooperation and participation of PRls is needed 

• Articulation and organisation of village women around issues of 
daily survival Include their concern for education of their sons 
and daughters Mahila mandals/samoohs need to be 
strengthened and revived as a major plank of rural development 
and women’s empowerment 

• Expanded programme of formal and non-formal vocational 
training for rural girls in health, employment, etc Transition 
rates for rural girls need to be improved, both at middle and 
secondary level. 

• A national programme of strengthening science and mathematics 
teaching in all girls school along with a scheme for meeting 
shortage of science and mathematics teachers m girls school. 
Special focus is to improve access of girls to secondary and 
technical education in rural areas. 

• Studies are needed on impact of incentives; institutional 
structures/delivery systems to include EFA projects, open 
learning and alternative schooling, 

• Effective strategy to reduce huge illiteracy of women to include 
provision of 8-10 years of general education 

• Encourage participation of girls in non-traditional courses for 
there is need to provide adequate hostel facilities for girls to 
studying technical and management institutions. 

• Provision of guidance and counseling services for girls also needs 
to be specially catered to 

• Need to match policies with commensurate resources allocations, 
appropnate institutional structure and expertise, 

• Need for adequate MIS on women education and training and 
gender sensitive planning and gender inclusive curriculum 

• Educational and vocational guidance and counselling. 

■ Creating public awareness and acceptance of women in work 
roles. Create support structures foe working women in the area 
of domestic services and child care in particular 
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t Adopt totally non restrictive policies while opening courses 
t More courses leading to self employment 

• Rural poverty and lack of employment opportunities in rural 
areas need direct and indirect interventions both There is need 
to improve the out reach of basic services of education, health, 
housing, sanitation and communication to rural areas, A 
conscious effort needs to be made to generate employment and 
higher productivity through application of science and technology 
and setting up of rural industries and rural service as also 
relevant technical training mstitutions and programmes in rural 
areas 

• As the case studies show, urbanization and more importantly 
industrialization gives nse to demand for literates, qualified 
skilled workers, technicians and professionals and additional 
services like banking, insurance, management training, etc. 
Women tend to benefit to the extent which the cultures are gender 
egalitarian and permit them to cross the gender lines in 
occupations Political will and state policies determine 
impleraentaton of national policies. 
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Table 1 


Percentage of Adult Literacy 15+ Years 


SI States/ UTs 1991 1997 

No Male Female Total Male Female Total 


1 Andhra Pradesh 

2 Amnachal Pradesh 
3. Assam 

4 Bihar 
5. Goa 

6 Gujarat 

7 Haryana 

8 Himachal Pradesh 

9 Jammu fit Kashmir 

10 Karnataka 

11 Kerala 

12 Madhya Pradesh 

13 Maharashtra 

14 Manipur 

15 Meghalaya 

16 Mizoram 

17 Nagaland 

18 Orissa 

19 Punjab 

20 Rajasthan 

21 Sikkim 

22 Tamil Nadu 

23 Tripura 

24 Uttar Pradesh 
25. West Bengal 

26 A fir N Islands 

27 Chandigarh 

28 Daman & DIU 

29 D & N Havell 

30 Delhi 

31 Lakshadweep 

32 Pondicherry 


50 4 

26 4 

38 4 

48,7 

23.6 

37 5 

60 2 

37 6 

49,6 

50 3 

16 5 

35 1 

81 2 

61 5 

71 5 

69 2 

41 6 

55 9 

64 2 

31.2 

48 9 

70 9 

43 5 

57 3 

63 8 

37 5 

50 9 

92 7 

83 6 

88 0 

55 9 

22.9 

40 0 

74 4 

45 3 

60,4 

70 6 

41.9 

56 6 

54 1 

42 6 

48 5 

85.5 

77.4 

81 9 

66 6 

50 6 

59 3 

62 0 

29 7 

46.1 

61 3 

43,4 

52 9 

52 5 

16.9 

35 5 

61 6 

37 8 

50 9 

69 9 

43 9 

57 0 

69.3 

44,1 

57,1 

53 9 

21 0 

38.6 

68.0 

43.0 

56 2 

75 8 

58 4 

68 4 

80 5 

68 6 

75 4 

49 5 

21 8 

35 9 

79 9 

51 7 

66,0 

80 4 

61 8 

72 2 

89 3 

66.9 

78 4 

81 3 

59,3 

70 4 


58 

35 

47 

64 

40 

53 

83 

60 

72 

60 

27 

44 

92 

75 

84 

77 

49 

63 

71 

41 

57 

84 

63 

72 

65 

35 

51 

63 

43 

53 

95 

88 

91 

66 

32 

50 

81 

56 

69 

84 

58 

71 

72 

64 

68 

96 

94 

95 

92 

72 

83 

62 

32 

47 

67 

53 

69 

69 

27 

49 

85 

66 

76 

77 

54 

65 

77 

65 

71 

64 

32 

49 

60 

58 

69 

100 

93 

97 

90 

68 

79 

64 

30 

49 

95 

68 

84 

90 

72 

82 

97 

91 

94 

92 

82 

87 


India ei g 34.1 48.B 70 43 57 


■Source , 52nd and 53rd Round oJNSSO, 
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Table 2 


Enrolment by Stages — 1998-99 


SLNo States / UTs Primary / Jr Basic 

[ Classes I-VJ 

Total Girls % Girls 

Middle/Upper Pry 
(Classes Vl-VIIIj 
Total Girls ' 

Vo Girls 

1 

Andhra Pradesh 

8797662 

4222435 

47,99 

2525465 

1090674 

43 19 

2 

Arunachal Pardesh 152021 

69103 

45,46 

48664 

22067 

45 35 

3 

Assam 

3827015 

1719815 

44,94 

1205843 

504809 

41 86 

4 

Bihar 

10473252 

3956475 

37 78 

2548580 

808939 

31 74 

5 

Goa 

126161 

60775 

48 17 

76186 

35561 

46 68 

6 

Gujarat 

6146281 

2656553 

43 22 

2153850 

907165 

42 12 

7 

Haryana 

2092162 

985913 

47 12 

925635 

405031 

43 76 

fi 

Himachal Pradesh 694412 

342556 

49 33 

351473 

167408 

47 63 

9, 

J &K 

893005 

373809 

41 86 

405698 

151966 

37,46 

10 

Karnataka 

650I2Q0 

3106290 

47,78 

2417210 

1098520 

45 45 

11 

Kerala 

2660385 

1292849 

48,60 

1812103 

874623 

48 27 

12. 

Madhya Pradesh 

10772999 

4658794 

43,25 

3476476 

1274271 

36 65 

13 

Maharashtra 

11896099 

5711305 

48 01 

5264193 

2440362 

46 36 

14 

Manipur 

256670 

119440 

46 53 

113020 

52720 

46 65 

15 

Meghalaya 

313978 

156676 

49 90 

89207 

45905 

51 46 

16 

Mizoram 

134770 

63901 

47 41 

46114 

22585 

48 98 

17 

Nagaland 

205286 

99136 

48 29 

67003 

32866 

49 05 

IS. 

Orissa 

4080000 

1689000 

41 40 

1296000 

466000 

35 96 

19, 

Punjab 

2168072 

1034374 

47 71 

1022509 

470084 

45 97 

20, 

Rajasthan 

7204000 

2546000 

35.34 

2314000 

631000 

27 27 

21. 

Sikkim 

83075 

39050 

47 01 

26115 

13124 

50,25 

22 

Tamil Nadu 

6669704 

3226939 

48.38 

3593865 

1663823 

46 30 

23 

Tripura 

452421 

206641 

45,67 

142978 

64305 

44.98 

24, 

Uttar Pradesh 

13855668 

5108954 

36 87 

4824960 

1515139 

31,40 

25 

West Bengal 

8948677 

4076623 

45 56 

2843016 

1189844 

41,85 

26 

A & N Islands 

40150 

19245 

47 93 

22891 

10737 

46 90 

27 

Chandigarh 

63723 

30654 

48 11 

34359 

16584 

48.27 

28 

D & N Havelj 

25442 

10967 

43 11 

6923 

2648 

38 25 

29 

Daman & DIu 

15243 

7135 

46,81 

6810 

3166 

46 49 

30 

Delhi 

1324426 

630556 

47 61 

623135 

330423 

53 03 

31 

Lakshadweep 

8367 

3822 

45 68 

4660 

2116 

45 41 

32 

Pondicherry 

103561 

49853 

48 14 

64417 

30561 

47 44 


India 

110985877 

48275818 

43 50 

40353358 16345026 

40 50 


Source . Annual Report, 1999-2000, Department of Education, MHRD,GOI. 
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Table 3 


Enrolment by Stages — 1996-99 


SL 

No 

Slates / UTs 

Sec, / Hr. Sec / Pre Degree 
Total Girls % Girls 

Higher Education 
Total Girls 

% Girts 

1 

Andhra Pradesh 

1850064 

718493 

38 84 

563887 

199786 

35,43 

2. 

Arunachal Pardesh 

27336 

10711 

39 18 

3924 

1011 

25.76 

3 

Assam 

853600 

357014 

41,82 

190756 

64427 

33 77 

4 

Bihar 

1492787 

383287 

25 68 

688095 

126038 

18 32 

5 

Goa 

62440 

30346 

48 60 

14797 

8783 

59 36 

6 

Gujarat 

1376S37 

571993 

41 54 

398671 

I82I48 

45 69 

7 

Haryana 

659083 

259940 

39,44 

156010 

66767 

42 80 

B 

Himachal Pradesh 

278117 

124231 

44 67 

68821 

27898 

40 54 

g 

J &K 

227705 

83349 

36 60 

48226 

18104 

37 54 

10 

Karnataka 

1920087 

835361 

43 51 

929617 

487731 

52 47 

11 

Kerala 

1281495 

660242 

51 52 

173195 

99729 

57 58 

12 

Madhya Pradesh 

2112013 

681274 

32 26 

274700 

80174 

29 19 

13 

Maharashtra 

3355836 

1383486 

41 23 

907890 

343862 

37.87 

14 

Manipur 

71530 

32780 

45.83 

27692 

12955 

46 78 

15 

Meghalaya 

50048 

23664 

47 28 

14324 

6783 

47 35 

16 

Mizoram 

29110 

14263 

49.00 

8510 

3739 

43 94 

17 

Nagaland 

40737 

18498 

45 41 

6780 

2811 

41 46 

18 

Orissa 

1487500 

551500 

37 08 

158731 

39782 

25 06 

19 

Punjab 

776916 

342721 

44 11 

180805 

96270 

53 25 

20 

Rajasthan 

1212168 

320301 

26,42 

210340 

70666 

33 60 

21 

Sikkim 

10604 

4865 

45,88 

1628 

627 

38 51 

22 

Tamil Nadu 

2262255 

1005038 

44 43 

371851 

182902 

49.19 

23, 

Tripura 

87272 

35272 

40.42 

18405 

6915 

37 57 

24, 

Uttar Pradesh 

3274449 

871432 

26.61 

968402 

306000 

3160 

25 

West Bengal 

1549543 

429973 

27 75 

411795 

170409 

41.38 

26 

A fit N Islands 

15922 

7580 

47 61 

1985 

1028 

51.79 

27 

Chandigarh 

32889 

16912 

51 42 

21491 

12886 

59,96 

28. 

D, & N Havell 

3193 

1313 

41 12 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Daman & Dlu 

4613 

1952 

42 32 

591 

236 

39 93 

30 

Delhi 

1312710 

700068 

53 33 

267798 

131815 

49 22 

31 

Lakshadweep 

2786 

1257 

45 12 

0 

0 

0 

32 

Pondicherry 

45804 

22316 

48 72 

10725 

5576 

51 99 


India 

27767449 

10501887 

37 82 

7100442 

2757858 

38,84 


Source • Annual Report, J999-2000, Department of Education, MHRD,GOI 
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T^le4 


Enrolment Ratio In Classes I-V and VI-VIII of Schools for 
General Education- 1998-99 


SL 

No 

States/LlTs. 

Classes [-V (6-llYrs) Classes VI-VUl (11-14 Yrs) 

Boijs Girls Total Boys Girls Total 

1 

Andhra Pradesh 

99,20 

94 50 

96 89 

50,86 

40 93 

46 03 

2 

Arunachal Pardesh 

121,94 

107.97 

115 17 

68 20 

64 90 

66,66 

3 

Assam 

118.78 

100.16 

109.63 

69 41 

52 42 

61 12 

4 

Bihar 

93 20 

61.51 

78 02 

42 43 

23 13 

33,55 

5, 

Goa 

75 16 

67 53 

71,28 

82 91 

72 57 

77 74 

6 . 

Gujarat 

122 92 

100.70 

112 22 

72 06 

58 00 

65,39 

7, 

Haryana 

82 25 

84 05 

83 09 

67.17 

61 09 

64 37 

B 

Himachal Pradesh 

96 14 

88.29 

92 10 

88.49 

79 72 

84 08 

9. 

J &K. 

93 38 

66 63 

79 95 

79,79 

49 99 

65.22 

10, 

Karnataka 

11135 

104,38 

107.90 

70 94 

61 06 

66.08 

11 

Kerala 

88 69 

87 00 

87 86 

97.15 

93 24 

95 22 

12 

Madhya Pradesh 

119 58 

96,46 

106 35 

75 03 

48 09 

62 25 

13 

Maharashtra 

114 38 

111.01 

112,74 

89 28 

83 29 

86,40 

14, 

Manipur 

100 17 

84,11 

92 00 

77 31 

68 47 

72 92 

15 

Meghalaya 

119 17 

113 53 

116 29 

56,98 

62 03 

59 47 

16 

Mizoram 

133,72 

120 57 

127 14 

78 43 

77,88 

78 16 

17, 

Nagaland 

111,74 

108,94 

110 37 

63,22 

67 07 

65 05 

18, 

Orissa 

109,53 

79 82 

94 91 

64 79 

37,43 

51 31 

19 

Punjab 

81.33 

84,16 

82 66 

67 29 

65 02 

66 22 

20 

Rajasthan 

125 52 

75,68 

101 82 

78,57 

33 60 

57 56 

21 

Sikkim 

137 58 

130,17 

133 99 

72.17 

87 44 

74 61 

22 

Tamil Nadu 

109,47 

107 10 

108 31 

97.67 

79,39 

92,91 

23 

Tripura 

118 73 

97.47 

107,98 

66 67 

55 92 

61,36 

24 

Uttar Pradesh 

75 97 

49 31 

63 35 

48 88 

26 41 

38,57 

25 

West Bengal 

100 06 

87.01 

93 66 

56 99 

43 60 

50 50 

26 

A & N Islands 

87 10 

96 23 

91 25 

93 49 

97 61 

95 38 

27 

Chandigarh 

62 38 

68 12 

65 01 

59 25 

66,34 

62,47 

28. 

D & N. Haveli 

144.75 

99 70 

121 15 

71.25 

44 13 

57 69 

29. 

Daman k Dlu 

113 26 

104 50 

108,88 

91,10 

79 15 

85,13 

30, 

Delhi 

87 17 

86.97 

87,08 

64,47 

84.15 

73 74 

31, 

Lakshadweep 

113 63 

95 55 

104 59 

84,80 

70 53 

77 67 

32 

Pondicherry 

89 51 

84 50 

87 03 

99 58 

89 89 

94 73 


India 

100 86 

82.85 

92 14 

65 27 

49 OS 

57 58 


Source ■ Annual Report, 1999-2000, DepartmentofEducation, MHRD.GOI. 
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Tables 


Enrolment Ratio In Claasea I-V and VI-VUI for Scheduled 
Caste Children In the a^e group 6-11 yra. and 11-14 yrs ■ 199S-99 


SL 

No 

Stales/UTs 

Classes I-V (6-11 Yrs.) 

Boys Girls Total 

Classes VI-VIII [ ITHYrs] 
Boys Girls Total 

1, 

Andhra Pradesh 

116 14 

108 03 

112 14 

67 56 

49 76 

59 07 

2 

Aninachal Pardesh 

32 78 

29 57 

31 45 

29 45 

34 38 

31 45 

3 

Assam 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4, 

Bihar 

80 32 

54 22 

67 94 

56 30 

31 36 

44 9 

5 

Goa 

111 89 

101 80 

106 86 

76 45 

59 46 

69 62 

6 

Gujarat 

110 17 

85 74 

98 31 

108,18 

88 94 

99 11 

7, 

Haiyana 

84 96 

87 55 

86 17 

70 11 

58 73 

64 91 

S 

Himachal Pradesh 

86 48 

74 52 

80 56 

80 13 

72 51 

76 38 

9 

J. fliK 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10 

Karnataka 

96 27 

88 14 

92 21 

85 24 

70,13 

77 80 

11 

Kerala 

90 07 

86 19 

88 16 

100 20 

95 42 

97 85 

12 

Madhya Pradesh 

122.58 

98.13 

110,72 

93 68 

54 65 

75 44 

13 

Maharashtra 

108 34 

10107 

104 77 

105 99 

103 18 

104 63 

14. 

Manipur 

91 95 

85.57 

88 75 

67 76 

57 86 

62 77 

15. 

Meghalaya 

110 56 

107,72 

109 24 

103.08 

109 53 

106 08 

16 

Mizoram 

49 41 

86.17 

54 88 

55 60 

53 44 

55 28 

17. 

Nagaland 

0 00 

0 00 

0 00 

0 00 

0 00 

0 00 

16 

Orissa 

105 22 

95 48 

100 38 

72 06 

44 26 

58 23 

19 

Punjab 

93 00 

95 65 

94 24 

76 48 

72 05 

74 40 

20 

Rajasthan 

11291 

70,70 

92 92 

79 31 

34 69 

58 66 

21 

Sikkim 

118 54 

107.21 

112,61 

70 48 

57 53 

63 88 

22 

Tamil Nadu 

107 00 

91,60 

99 38 

84 26 

72 48 

78 51 

23. 

Tripura 

107 42 

87 11 

97.34 

61 72 

57 20 

59 50 

24 

Uttar Pradesh 

86 22 

52 83 

70,57 

57 07 

22 94 

41 41 

25 

West Bengal 

91.96 

83 59 

87 69 

57,91 

42,74 

50 42 

26 

A & N Islands 

0,00 

0.00 

0 00 

0 00 

0 00 

0 

27, 

Chandigarh 

108 40 

99 90 

104 28 

83 94 

82,37 

83,20 

28. 

D fliN Haveli 

107,00 

103,80 

105 41 

93 31 

100,24 

96 55 

29 

Daman & Dlu 

119 16 

98 72 

108 65 

98 87 

102,48 

100 74 

30 

Delhi 

95 58 

85 38 

90 64 

64 45 

82 76 

73 15 

31 

Lakshadweep 

0 00 

0 00 

0 00 

0 00 

0 00 

0 

32 

Pondicherry 

112 62 

108 69 

110 66 

103 85 

92,97 

98 38 


India 

96 55 

77 95 

87 57 

72. 12 

50 96 

62,09 


Source. Annual Report, 1999-2000, DepartnKnt of Education, MHRD.GOI. 
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Table 6 


Eniolment Ratio In Classes 1-V and Vl-VIII for 
Scheduled Tribe Children In the age group 6-11 yrs. and 11-14 yrs. - 1998-99 


SL 

No. 

States / UTs, 

Classes I-V (6-11 Yrs) Classes Vl-VlII {11-14 Yrs 1 

Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 

1 

Andhra Pradesh 

92.56 

87 06 

89 86 

51 21 

25 58 

39,05 

2. 

Arunachal Pardesh 

120.05 

94 02 

106 30 

87.67 

69 66 

78 29 

3. 

Assam 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4, 

Bihar 

81,19 

54 24 

68 00 

56 33 

31 37 

44 57 

5 

Goa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6, 

Gujarat 

111 39 

92 01 

101 77 

67 84 

52,40 

60 39 

7, 

Haryana 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

Himachal Pradesh 

89 10 

68 79 

78 98 

58.56 

51 33 

54 97 

g 

J &K, 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10. 

Karnataka 

87 26 

72.47 

79 88 

110 89 

86 39 

98 83 

11, 

Kerala 

101 07 

99.37 

100,25 

80 28 

77 68 

79 02 

12, 

Madhya Pradesh 

99 09 

68 88 

83 88 

56 10 

32 95 

44 85 

13 

Maharashtra 

108 74 

102 29 

105 52 

76 99 

55 49 

66 51 

14 

Manipur 

96 13 

80,77 

88 48 

62 82 

51,49 

57 16 

15 

Meghalaya 

89 28 

85 57 

87 38 

54 16 

57,62 

55 94 

16. 

Mizoram 

123 37 

112 68 

117 80 

78 00 

69,50 

73,58 

17 

Nagaland 

111,81 

102 59 

107 16 

76 48 

73.55 

75 01 

18 

Orissa 

112 96 

60.65 

86 64 

52 41 

33,53 

42 89 

19 

Punjab 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Rajasthan 

101.52 

58 70 

80 88 

76 91 

29 91 

54 75 

21 

Sikkim 

122,79 

105 67 

113 95 

64 06 

59.79 

61.91 

22 

Tamil Nadu 

114 76 

100,61 

107,83 

78 68 

56 96 

68,17 

23, 

Tripura 

108,45 

80 61 

94.50 

56 97 

37 42 

47,25 

24, 

Uttar Pradesh 

117 63 

83,77 

101 41 

114 19 

60 58 

89,05 

25 

West Bengal 

92,10 

91 06 

91 57 

79 16 

40 13 

59 53 

26 

A, & N Islands 

87 75 

63 47 

74 72 

76 30 

64 61 

70 18 

27 

Chandigarh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

D, & N. Haveli 

110.88 

91.01 

100 03 

77 64 

42.26 

60 24 

29 

Daman & Dlu 

114.89 

104 47 

109,88 

85 54 

65,91 

76 02 

30 

Delhi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31, 

Lakshadweep 

115,42 

94 62 

104 89 

116 33 

99,22 

107.84 

32 

Pondicherry 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


India 

96,89 

73 22 

85 09 

63 37 

40 48 

52.20 


Source Annual Report, J999-2000, Department of Education, MHRD,GO], 
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Table 7 


Gtobb Drop out Rates In ClaBBes 1-V In 1998-99 
(Provisional) 


SL States ! UTs 

No 

Boys 

Classes I-V 
Girls 

Total 

1, Andhra Pradesh 

42 69 

44,70 

43 64 

2. Arunachal Pardesh 

51 74 

44 69 

49 59 

3 Assam 

40,87 

42.43 

41 56 

4 Bihar 

59.39 

59 26 

59 35 

5 Goa 

-0.15 

8 72 

4 20 

6 Gujarat 

40 79 

33 98 

27 75 

7 Haryana 

14 30 

15 59 

14 90 

B, Himachal Pradesh 

35 91 

31,22 

33,72 

9 J &K, 

55,12 

47.39 

51 84 

10 Karnataka 

26 34 

nil 

27 03 

11 Kerala 

-9,30 

- 5 20 

- 7 29 

12 Madhya Pradesh 

19,79 

27 89 

23 27 

13 Maharashtra 

20 45 

24 78 

22.53 

14 Manipur 

43 71 

46 38 

44 97 

15 Meghalaya 

58 43 

57 53 

57,98 

16 Mizoram 

51 56 

52 07 

51,80 

17, Nagaland 

32,11 

29 83 

31 03 

IB Orissa 

44.64 

47,90 

46 01 

19. Punjab 

22 86 

20 61 

21 79 

20 Rajasthan 

49 07 

61 59 

53 74 

21 Sikkim 

46 23 

62.79 

53 98 

22 Tamil Nadu 

39 02 

33 55 

36,53 

23 Tripura 

49 44 

53 69 

51 42 

24 Uttar Pradesh 

45.98 

55,98 

49 85 

25. West Bengal 

46 17 

54,15 

49,92 

26 A & N. Islands 

12.47 

12,25 

12.37 

27 Chandigarh 

- 33.52 

- 40,75 

- 36,88 

28 D, & N Havell 

28.34 

48,07 

37.37 

29, Daman & Diu 

-4.18 

3,44 

-0.59 

30 Delhi 

5 21 

5 06 

5 14 

31 Lakshadweep 

9 33 

8.98 

9 17 

32. Pondicherry 

-6 65 

-4 22 

-5,46 

India 

38,62 

41,22 

39 74 


Source Annual Beport, 1999-2000, Department of Education, MHRD.GOI 
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Table 8 


Groga Drop out Rates in Classes I-VIII and I - X In 1998-99 
(Provisional) 


SL 

No. 

States / DTs 

Boys 

Classes I-VIII 
Girls 

Total 

Classes J-X 

Boys Girls 

Total 

1, 

Andhra Pradesh 

72,68 

74.10 

73 30 

76 52 

78 65 

77,44 

2, 

Arunachal Pardesh 

67,47 

65 86 

66 78 

76 09 

78 67 

77.20 

3 

Assam 

68.26 

72.31 

70.08 

76,55 

75 32 

76,00 

4, 

Bihar 

75.39 

80.12 

77.06 

81,44 

87,26 

83 47 

5, 

Goa 

4,70 

1125 

7,88 

41 69 

42 45 

42 06 

6, 

Gujarat 

56,70 

64.75 

60,30 

70 12 

74 96 

72,29 

7 

Haiyana 

19,92 

29.08 

24.10 

45.24 

55 98 

50 04 

B 

Himachal Pradesh 

28,45 

28 05 

28 26 

42 21 

43 20 

42 67 

g 

J &K 

31 73 

44 25 

36 86 

6! 47 

70 24 

65 10 

10. 

Karnataka 

59.46 

63 51 

61 36 

67 21 

68 91 

68 02 

M 

Kerala 

-5 48 

-3,46 

-4 49 

30 02 

19 16 

24 70 


Madhya Pradesh 

42 41 

57,07 

48,64 

60,37 

75,22 

66 73 


Maharashtra 

34.78 

44 09 

39.14 

55 02 

64 22 

59,33 


Manipur 

45.36 

47 02 

46 15 

76 35 

76,74 

76 54 


Meghalaya 

77 71 

78 11 

77 91 

62,12 

63,74 

62 eg 


Mizoram 

68 50 

65,75 

67 20 

73 85 

71,10 

72 56 

A 

Nagaland 

46.46 

38 95 

42,98 

63,64 

60 98 

62 59 

S 

Orissa 

65 32 

72 10 

68 02 

52 42 

52 05 

52 27 

19 

Punjab 

26 61 

29 39 

27,91 

39.99 

44 35 

42 02 

20 

Rajasthan 

55 52 

68.10 

59 72 

77.63 

82.74 

79 29 

21 

Sikkim 

70.85 

63 31 

67 37 

89 38 

89,00 

89,21 

22 

Tamil Nadu 

26 05 

34 31 

30 13 

57 72 

58 35 

58 01 

23, 

Tripura 

69,58 

71.06 

70.26 

79,94 

83 95 

81 78 

24. 

Uttar Pradesh 

50,55 

57 90 

53,11 

55 13 

72 68 

61,25 

25 

West Bengal 

70,26 

78 25 

74,20 

78,50 

88.03 

82 73 

26 

A, & N, Islands 

23 24 

2810 

25 61 

47 85 

44.63 

46 32 

27 

Chandigarh 

5.51 

-3.26 

1,40 

13,17 

7 83 

1061 

26 

D, fiiN, Havell 

57 34 

63.09 

59 79 

76,58 

79 00 

77,65 

■’9 

Daman & Dlu 

-6,50 

6 82 

- 0 17 

47 34 

46 33 

46.88 


Delhi 

19 90 

9 13 

14 49 

-40 92 

- 68,20 

-54,13 


Lakshadweep 

19 46 

24.69 

21 86 

56 43 

54 69 

55 69 


Pondicheny 

-2 11 

-2 05 

-2 08 

37,71 

35 73 

36,78 


India 

60,09 

56.82 

65 44 

70 22 

67 44 



jource; Annual Report, J 999-2000, Department o/Education, MHRD.GOI, 
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Tabic 9 


Teachers by Stales—1998-99 


SL 

States / L/Ts 


Prunary 


Middle 

Sec / Hr, Sec 




Total 

Female % Female 

Total 

Female %FemaIe Total Female%Female 

1 

Andhra Pradesh 

135690 

46262 

34.1 

62845 

26726 

42,5132559 

52917 

39 9 

2 

Arunachal Pardesh 2949 

759 

257 

2338 

613 

26,2 3179 

753 

23,7 

3 

Assam 

86934 

24239 

27,9 

59154 

9930 

16,8 83570 

16690 

20,0 

4 

Bihar 

115486 

22158 

19.2 

99181 

22625 

22,8 45491 

7033 

15 5 

5 

Goa 

2820 

1951 

69,2 

748 

515 

68 9 7902 

4584 

58 0 

6 . 

Gujarat 

35040 

17450 

49,8 

142200 

69618 

49,0 65231 

15893 

24,4 

7, 

Haryana 

45956 

23039 

50 1 

7963 

2711 

34 0 52135 

21840 

41 9 

8 . 

Himachal Pradesh 23173 

9253 

39 9 

5620 

1319 

23 5 18190 

5702 

31 4 

9, 

J &K 

22113 

8225 

372 

23362 

8824 

37 8 24022 

7521 

31 3 

10 

Karnataka 

60540 

26408 

43.6 

142580 

65823 

46,2 84505 

23839 

28 2 

11 

Kerala 

45226 

31987 

70,7 

48651 

32333 

66,5149712 

66966 

44 7 

12 

Madhya Pradesh 231564 

66991 

28 9 

I0B279 

32262 

29 8 90470 

25911 

28 6 

13 

Maharashtra 

176127 

88513 

503 

179091 

71636 

40.0 248354 

76153 

30 7 

14, 

Manipur 

9660 

3339 

34 6 

6722 

2377 

354 10358 

3864 

37 3 

15, 

Meghalaya 

10966 

5152 

470 

4558 

1804 

39,6 5574 

2772 

49,7 

16 

Mizoram 

4818 

2348 

48 7 

4918 

1255 

25 5 2867 

670 

23.4 

17, 

Nagaland 

6847 

2794 

40 8 

4881 

2011 

41 2 5308 

2111 

39 8 

18 

Orissa 

111040 

27505 

24 8 

38914 

5724 

14 7 59263 

12746 

21 5 

19 

Punjab 

45524 

28493 

62 6 

15349 

7874 

51.3 63405 

33281 

52 5 

20 

Rajasthan 

101064 

30985 

30.7 

109136 

28144 

25 8 95314 

27182 

28.5 

21 

Sikkim 

3482 

1593 

45 5 

1701 

621 

36 5 2588 

911 

35,2 

22 

Tamil Nadu 

115739 

47971 

41,5 

61719 

29782 

48,3 139513 

60733 

43 5 

23 

Tripura 

10582 

2423 

22 9 

8827 

1973 

22 4 18017 

5560 

30 9 

24 

Uttar PRdeah 

312669 

79022 

25 3 

103943 

23327 

22,4140373 

26485 

189 

25, 

West Bengal 

149071 

34582 

232 

23029 

6135 

26,6 124486 

31915 

25,6 

26, 

A, 8r N Islands 

844 

399 

47,3 

715 

381 

53,3 2617 

1255 

48 0 

27, 

Chandigarh 

416 

384 

92 3 

558 

497 

89.1 4910 

3905 

79 5 

28. 

D. & N Havell 

217 

70 

32 3 

447 

255 

57,1 178 

69 

38,8 

29 

Daman & Dlu 

3174 

209 

66 

181 

68 

37,6 292 

107 

36,6 

30 

Delhi 

34056 

21657 

636 

8710 

5675 

65 2 62444 

37659 

60,3 

31 

Lakshadweep 

290 

121 

417 

no 

55 

50,0 455 

100 

22 0 

32 

Pondicherry 

2289 

1394 

609 

1474 

773 

52,4 4596 

2291 

49 9 


India 

1903539 

657666 

34.6 

1277904 

463666 

36,31747878 

579418 

33 2 


Source ; Annual Report, 1999-2000, Department o/Educntion, MHRD.GOI, 







